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CHAPTER XVI. 

‘Tne days slipped away with tranquil peacefulness 
at Honeysuckle cottage. Not that Miss Barbara was 
juite satisfied. Underneath the easy politeness of 
well-bred behaviour on the part of Miss Lloyd, and 
of Lord Cuthbert likewise, was a veil of cold res- 
traint that nothing seemed able to pierce. In the 
uvtry circle they were as free and cordial as she 
could ask, but the moment anything withdrew her own 
presence, or Kitty’s, they both fell into the most frigid 
iemeanour. His lordship invariably took his de- 
parture, and Miss Lloyd straightway became deeply 
interested in a book. 

“Perverse creatures!” exclaimed poor Miss Eve- 
sham,and heaved as heavy asighas her cheerful spirit 
Would allow. Not that the young nobleman’s quiet 
(leference to her wishes, his close avoidance of any 
presumption upon the existing circumstances, failed to 
inpress itself upon Miss Lloyd. Not that the scene 
in the garden, the heroic conduct at the iron mill, 
‘ost significance by pondering over them, but Hester 
Loyd was slow to change an opinion when once it 
was seriously formed. She had decided that Cuthbert 
Lyle represented a class of men—wicked, selfish, 
‘horoughly unprincipled, with no inner refinement 
aud purity of soul; and only a thin gloss of man- 
‘ers which passed for good breeding. For this 
“lass Hester Lloyd had no charity, no toleration, 
wry, but thorough scorn and bitter loathing. 
. iat she had seen of him since his appearance at 

oneysuckle Cottage had certainly softened this harsh 

pition, In a measure he had won her respect, less- 
ened her scornful doubting concerning his genuine 
reformation. Moreover, though she did not yet sus- 
it—his earnestness of devotion, and childlike 
- ussion to her imperious whims, had touched her 
Dany, and pleased the wayward fancy which 
‘ad fed itself with romantic visions of Sir Galahads, | 
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and chivalrous knights, rushing out to redress the 
wrongs of the weak and down-trodden. 

But the proud spirit was not ready to acknowledge 
this, even in her own secret heart. On the contrary 
she fought fiercely against it, and returned again to 
the ugly facts which she knew could not be refuted, 
with which she sought to strengthen her original 
antipathy, and palliate her continued coldness. Lord 
Cuthbert made no evident effort to win her from this 
| position; whilehe allowed no possibility of complaint 
of any lack of gentlemanly attentions, he never pre- 
sumed to adopt the slightest show of gallantry. He 
was, as Kitty laughingly declared, Miss Barbara’s 
young lover, and no one else need expect to win him 
from his allegiance to that lady. Possibly Kitty her- 
self was a little piqued that she could never overcome 
a certain formality in Lord Cuthbert’s manner to- 
wards herself, a nameless reserve that somehow 
seemed a cover for some deeper feeling, some hidden 
agitation. She said regretfully that he had never 
forgiven her for her silly agitation that first evening 
of his arrival; and yet at times, when she was talk- 
ing in her innocent, girlish way, she found his eye 
upon her, filled with eager sympathy, and something 
warmer and deeper shone within it, which filled her 
with vague alarm, and yet tender joy. 

For all this secret under-current of feeling in each 
individual of the circle, each one enjoyed the pleasant 
life more and more, and shrank from the hour of de- 
parture. They had made a pretty thorough explor- 
ation of the pretty woodland nooks in the neighbour- 
hood, and had rode many a mile to visit distant 
objects of interest. 

“And what to-day?” asked Hester Lloyd, one 
morning of the second week 

“ Kitty insists that she must make another flying 
call upon her mother,” replied Miss Barbara, “and I 
think she must be indulged, for dear Mrs. Cartwright’s 
sake more than her own. What if we try a horse- 
back expedition thither, and call at the Marquis of 
Ailsbury’s gallery on our return. There are some 
fine Italian pictures in this gallery which I am sure 
you will enjoy.” 

“ Admirable !” decided Miss Lloyd. 
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Kitty clapped her hands, and then reached over to 
stroke Miss Barbara’s slender fingers, which rested 
on the chair near her. 

“ There is no one like you, dear Miss Evesham, for 
planning. This will be the most glorious day of all.” 

“Because you will see your mother, home-sick 
little puss!” laughed Miss Barbara. 

“ Homesick! at Honeysuckle Cottage!” repeated 
Kitty, in a voice of utter indignation. 

“T wish that pretty flattery of look and voice 
would answer for the whole party,” returned Miss 
Barbara. “ Hester, are you sure you consult your 
own pleasure, when you yield me another week ?” 

“T am not apt to receive credit for unselfish mo- 
tives,” replied Miss Lloyd; ‘indeed I am afraid I do 
not often deserve it. In this case, I know I am seek- 
ing purely my own gratification. It is so good in 
papa to be contented without me!” 

“And you, Cuthbert—what do you say to the long 
ride?” pursued Miss Barbara, turning to her favour- 
ite, with the smile she always gave him. 

“ That it will be exceedingly pleasant. You will 
pass Lyle Hall, I think, and as it will be imperative 
that you make a halt somewhere, why not have our 
luncheon there? that is, of course, if it is agreeable 
to all parties. Miss Erne does not need much notice, 
and, I daresay, will serve us very well.” 

*“ Admirable!” exclaimed Miss Barbara, “it will 
certainly prove a day to be remembered. We can 
wait as long as we please for rest, and come home in 
the moonlight. In my girlhood I was an indefatigablo 
rider, and I have no doubt I shall find that I have 
more strength now than I have given myself credit 
for. Our programme, then, is all arranged, and we 
will have the horses ordered promptly. I have a 
faint suspicion, however, that if we meet some of my 
fashionable acquaintance they will fancy the old 
maid has lost her wits in having young company.” 

“ Let them dare!” said Miss Lloyd, her fine eyes 
flashing indignantly. 

“ Ah, well, I have no fear; I ought to be thankful 
that I am so favoured,” continued Miss Barbara, 
gaily. “Don’t I know I have a brave young cham- 
pion here?” 
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And she Jaid her hand upen Lord Cuthbert’s arm. 
The young nobleman took the hand in both his. 

“ My dear Aunt Barbara, it is the best, noblest and 
dearest thing in life left to my doing. You are right. 
You have always a champion,” he said, fervently. 

Miss Lloyd saw the glistening eye, the serious 
smile. 

“ How handsome the man is!” she thought. “ He 
can put on the mask, at least, of chivalrous virtue 
in the most becoming fashion.” 

Nor was she quite displeased at the idea of a visit 
to Lyle Hall. She wanted to see him among his ser- 
vants. It was a pet theory of hers that this was an 
infallible test of a man’s character. 

They set off in high spirits. Kitty in a new riding 
dress, which Miss Lloyd’s generous care had pro- 
vided a day or two previous. Its deep blue tint was 
exceedingly becoming, and soaas the dancing blue 
feather in the white hat; but as they paused a 
moment together before the long hall mirror, Kitty 
said to herself, without the slightest mortification on 
her own account, but rather with pride in her friend’s 
deerlessness. 

. “How insignificant I look beside her!” Amd 1; 
thought myself quite grand when alone in the dregs- | 
ing-room.” 

Hester Lloyd scarcely knew, herself, why ghe took 
out a riding habit which she had previoughy con- 
demned as too fine for Honeysuckle Cottage, was 
of black velvet, the skirt looped et pleaeuse bya 
heavy gold cord and tassels, the sleeveaaud: - 
fitting basque buttoned with dead gold, in 
black velvet cap, instead of plume, a@pmay 
wheat. She took out the whole accompaniment-— 
gauntleted gloves of black, laced with gold, sith 
tiny tinsel tassels, boots glossy black, with geld but- 
tons, and gilded heels, whip of carved ebony, with 
costly mountings, lovely filagree rose to fagten dhe 
velvet collar, and long Italian earrings, and @hepy 
and gold necklace, queintly carved. She toeke¢ghem 
all, and put them on mechanically, and nevergtepped 
to inquire of the mirror concerning their effeet, 

But when she came down among them, Lord Outh- 
bert started as nervously as if teo bright a sumbeam 
had flashed into his eyes, and Miss Barbara exelaimed 
aloud, without meaning it: 

“ Oh, Hester, you look like a princegs !” 

“The princess !” murmured his lordship. 

And then colouring, as though he had ventured 
upon a forbidden topic, he turned hastily to the wip- 
dow. 

He scarcely ventured another glance tomesfie the 
pale, proud face, and queenly figure, until after they’ 
were riding forth upon the shaded highway. 

Kitty and Hester were before them, and Cuthbert 
beside Miss Evesham. The latter, looking up, saw 
his eyes fixed upon Hester with a passionate inten- 
sity of expression which could hardly be mistaken. 

“She is superb this morning, is she not?” said 
Miss Barbara, innocently. 

He bit his lip ere he replied. 

“T think she is the most queenly woman I have 
ever known.” 

“A little too proud and intolerant,” responded 
Miss Barbara. 

“ Who keeps his own garments pure and undefiled, 
has privilege to complain of uncleanliness,” answered 
Lord Cuthbert, gently. 

“Cuthbert, dear,” said Miss Barbara, in a lower 
voice, “1 wish I knew what has passed between you 
and Hester Lloyd, in the bygone days, I mean. In 
what rash way did you offend her, rouse that indo- 
mitable pride of hers ?” 

“1 wish to heaven I knew myself,” returned Lord 
Cuthbert, impetuously. 

“Do you mean that you are entirely ignorant ?” 

“Almost entirely,” he returned, in a very humble 
voice, sighing bitterly between the words. “I only 
know that she despises me.” 

“That is very strange. I didnot think she would 
take so strong a prejudice, except from some serious 
offence. If 1 dared, I would ask her about it.” 

“She is kind and friendly to me here, but it is 
only for your sake. I see that as wellas you. I 
thought, a little while ago, that I should compel her 
to abate something of her contempt, but I have re- 
linquished the hope now.” 

Miss Barbara looked up wistfully into his face. 

“ Do you love her, Cuthbert ?” 

Ile did not hang his head, nor blush, nor look in 
any way ashamed that his secret was discovered ; but 
answered, in upright, manly fashion : 

“Yes, Aunt Barbara.” 

Miss Evesham’s tender heart melted beneath the 
quiet sorrow of his tone. She looked over to the im- 
perial figure before them with angry eyes. 

“IT never could understand why she must spoil her 
grace and beauty by such unwomanly hardness,” 
she said. ‘She had best beware, life will teach her 
by hard and bitter lessons, if she will not herself take 
tender charity into her heart, and lower her pride.” 


| eyes saucily 








“You must not blame her because she does not 
share your generous affection for me, dear Aunt 
Barbara,” said Lord Cuthbert, with a grave smile. 
‘“‘T have never gone so far as that in my most ex- 
travagant indignation at her persistent distrust and 
coldness.” 

“T do not give her up yet,” exclaimed Miss Bar- 
bara, as Hester Lloyd suddenly paused and looked 
around after her companions. “She is proud and 
wilful, and has been petted all her life, but there is 
a warm and generous heart beneath her pride. And 
she is a grand creature, worth patient effort and 
earnest endeavour, well worthy even a Jacob’s ser- 
vice, Cuthbert.” 

“ Worthy, indeed,” responded he. 

“ Worthy—who is worthy?” asked Kitty, mis- 
chievously, catching the word while waiting with 
Hester for the approach of the other couple. 

“Who is not rather?” answered Miss Barbara, 

tly ; “if only someone will give them loving 
om at cheering faith.” 

“ We all get that last, do we not ? "interposed Miss 
Lloyd, letting her brilliant eye wander quickly from 
Miss Barbara to Lord Outhbert ; “all of us who de- 
gerye it, all who have earned confidence?” 

“J don't know, indeed. Some people ape mover 
satisfied with the terms of service, and require so 
me ae er of imperfect humanity, that their re- 

is not trust at all, but exaction,”answered Miss 


Barbara. 

“Such as———?” said Hiegster Lloyd, with a brilli- 

ant colour ommapiagereseareberhs, but turning her 
i 

The letter shooichher siding-ehip at the questioner. 

“TI beve a mind to give you a leetpre; come back 
with me, and leave Cuthbert to hear Kitty's rhapso- 
dies over the fortheeming meeting.” 

Hester wheeled her horse at once. 

“You had been talking about me, Miss Barbara,” 
said she, as soon as Onthbert and Kitty had left them 
at a little distances “read it en bath of your faces, 
and you were vexed at something 
have been that it was I who was ‘worthy indecd.’ 
pen geng eee moe said? ” 

“1 don’t know, indeed; but I have half a mind,” 

i Mies Barbara, laughing, half in amuso- 


ment, half in vexetion. 
“Well,” end Hester Lloyd at the golden 
tassel of her glove, and looked atthe other’s 


perplezed face 
po mmeahgeing tn tall gente Nase ‘him Jaughed 


“Wis lordship, -you-mean’? Aunt Barbara, what- 
ever.¢lse you may have accused me of in that secret 
heart of yours, I am sure you cculd not truthfully im- 
pute to me the foolish habit of ridicule. I have been 
indignant, and scornful, but I never laughed at any- 
one, never in all my life, I think.” 

Aunt Barbara still eyed her doubtfully. Would it 
peril or favour Cuthbert’s cause if this brilliant 
creature knew how Cuthbert’s heart lay at her feet ? 

“Not worthy of confidence, I see,” observed Miss 
Lloyd, a little piqued. 

“Indeed, 1 hope you are, Hester, and I am going 
to tell you, though you must understand it is the last 
thing he expected. You were right in your conjec- 
ture. We were speaking of you, and Lord Cuthbert 
echoed my sentiment that you were worthy a long 
and patient service, such as Jacob's.” 

Hester Lloyd had turned her head hastily, but the 
cheek, and even the delicate ear, of which Miss Bar- 
bara had a glimpse, were crimson. Presently, there 
came a low sigh, and then the beautiful face was 
turned towards her, a soft mist in the fine eyes, the 
proud lips a-tremble. - 

“ Aunt Barbara, dear Aunt Barbara, have we all 
dual natures? It seems to me, indeed, that there are 
two Cuthbert Lyles, as widely different as night and 
day. It may be also that within, underneath this 
wilfulness and pride, which seem so inherent in my 
very being, there is another Hester, wiser, and 
gentler, more lovely it may be. Do you think she 
will ever appear? And when,and how? Sometimes 
I tremble and shiver beneath a solemn premonition 
that only some fiery trial will set her free, and not, 
indeed, a fairy talisman.” 

“ Perchance a brave and heroic knight. So run 
the enchanted legends,” returned Miss Barbara, 
brightly. ‘Ah, Hester, Hester, the true woman's 
heart has not bloomed into brightest perfection until 
the kiss of love has unsealed the spell which held 
her in a frozen sleep.” 

“This from you, Miss Evesham,” said Hester, 
playfully. 

A patient smile crossed Miss Barbara’s face. 

“From whom better, mychild? Cannot the desert- 
bound picture most eloquently the rapture of green 
isles, and leaping streams, and unfailing fountains ?” 

Meanwhile, Kitty was chattering to Lord Cuth- 
bert, taking advantage of Hester's absence, to throw 
aside the slight constraint she imposed. 


, #0 it could not: 








“JT shall beso glad to have you see my mother, 
Lord Cuthbert, and she has.always wished to mect 
you, and express her gratitude for your generous 
benefaction.” 

“There is no occasion for gratitude. I wish | 
could make you understand that I feel responsible 
for your welfare, because—because—I have lost you 
your proper staff and support. If I had never gons 
with him to Geneva—you understand what I mean, 
I cannot look back upon that untimely death with- 
out excessive emotion, bitter regret.” 

“ But surely you were in no ways accountable that 
he died, that he was drowned ?” she said. 

“T was not. Heaven knows I was not. I could 
not have helped or hindered it,” he returned, with a 
passion of emphasis she hardly understood. 

* Poor Ross! dear Ross!” murmured Kitty, and 
turned her head away that he might not see the 
tears slipping down her cheeks. “It seems hari 
sometimes to think he only knew us struggling along 
in poverty, mother suffering, and confined to her 

ir. I almost resent that straightway we slipped 
into comfort—we have learned long ago not to ask 
for luxury, you know. But then again J think, if he 
sees, and knows, it is a joy for him to understand 
that it was his death which indirectly produced our 
good fortune—by drawing your sympathy and atten- 
tien to us, and so it helps me to be resigned.” 

“You loved your brother?” said Lerd Cuthbert, 
bending down to examine his stirrup, “ you loved 
him fondly ?” 

“Ab, yes, who eould*help it? ‘Ross was so brave 
and dene, 80 generoyssand good. 1 hardly realised 
al) the bitterness of the loss until that evening you 
game to Honeysuckle Cottage, and we sang. You 
wereso like him--oh, so auch like him, I could not 
make it.seem you were net Ross shimself; and whe: 
I heard your voice it completed the illusion. I dil 
not mean to be sosilly, to spoil the singing.so, but 
my paca <venente all my self-posseasion, and it 
seemed n I heard them eall yen Lord Outhberi, 
that Lhad lest my brother over again.” 

Poor elild! did yen think'l avas eruel enouz) 
to.blame you? I mnderstoed itall. I kwew how 
often wewere taken for ea¢h other. Qur likeness 
was a.singalar cireumstenee. I have been thinkinz 
about it new ; dreading rather nervously its effect 
upon youramother. And yet lam very anxious to 
see her,” 

“She is prepared for a striking resemblance to 
Ross, She has heard it from Ross himself in his 
letters, and I told her freely in mine last week how 
I was affected by your appearance. And mamma is 
not like me, so easily moved, so foolish and impul- 
sive. Mamma isso calm and still in her nature. 
She will not show it as I did, and yet she will feel 
it far more keenly.” 

Kitty paused, her voice faltering, and broken. 

Lord Gathbert's face was still averted. Could 
she have seen its anguish, its pallor, well might 
Kitty Cartwright have been startled and amazed, and 
she would scarcely have gone on as she did. 

“T know very well that there is a vacancy in my 
mother’s heart which I can never fill. I always know 
when she is communing with Ross, by the angelic 
saintliness of her look, by her clasped hands and far 
away eyes, and sweet, sad smile; I never disturb 
her then.” 

Lord Cuthbert made no answer, they rode on in 
silence, and there was no more conversation until 
they were joined by their lagging companions. The 
whole party rode quietly up the avenue to the modest 
entrance of the Cartwrigit eettage. ‘I'hey had a 
glimpse of Mrs. Cartwriylit’s face atthe window, and 
the next moment she eame ont from the verandal 
door, her face beaming witl smiles. 

Kitty did not wait for any help, but was off from 
her saddle and in her mother’s arms. 

Miss Lloyd looked ou in tender sympathy, and 
smiled to see Miss Barbara brushing the mist from 
her eyes. She turned carelessly to speak with 
his lordship, who seemed entirely absorbed by tho 
horses, and was surprised to see his face pale with 
some suppressed emotion, aud to detect a nervous 
trembling of the hands that were fumbling over the 
saddle girths. 

But Mrs. Cartwright descended the steps with out- 
stretched hands. 

“My dear Miss Evesham, this is another of 
your thoughtful, kindly plans. You knew how | 
was getting lonesome, and you brought Kitty and 
these young friends to cheer me up. I hope the 
long ride has not tired you?” 

“Oh, no; I am rather rejoicing iu my freshness. 
These bright young people will quite rejuvenate me. 
I did not care to lese Kitty, and I saw the home- 
sick yearnings comivg into her eyes, so I brought 
her for @ look at you, We have my friend, Lord 
Cuthbert Lyle, with us,” replied Miss Barbora, 
briskly. 

Mrs. Cartwright had passed on to Hester Lloy4 
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affectionate as Kitty’s. 


She turned quickly, and glanced enquiringly at acquaintance with him puzzles me. 


his lordship, wbo could do no less than come for- 


ward with a respectful bow, but Miss Barbara was | 
secretly vexed at the formality of his manner, and | necessarily so, it seemed to Hester. She turned pale, 


declared to herself she had never before seen him 
appear SO awkwardly and unfayourably. 

“Iam pleased to meet with Mrs, Cartwright,” he 
said, in a very low voice; but there was no anima- 
tion or cheerfulness in his look or tone. 

Mrs. Cartwright, a little surprised, a trifle pained 
also, turned her attention to her other guests; and, in 
her own easy, cordial fashion, led the way to the 
dining-room. 

His lordship, muttering some excuse about secur- 
ing the animals, lingered behind. 

They were in the midst of a gay and animated con- 
versation when he made his tardy appearance. Kitty, 
who was sitting on a footstool at her mother’s feet 
with her hand clasped in those loving fingers, looked 
up wistfully into her mother’s face as he crossed the 
room, and took a,seat by Miss Barbara's side. 

“Do you think him so like, mamma ?” 

“Very like, indeed, my love,” returned Mrs. Cart- 
wright, in the same low tone, and a grave, troubled 
look came into her eyes, though it was gone again 
ina moment. But she watched the young nobleman 
furtively, keenly and scrutinisingly, examined every 
lineament of his face, and listened sharply to every 
tone of his voice. 

When the luncheon tray came in she took occa- 
sion to follow him to the tiny bay window into which 
he had retreated, a glass of wine on a tray in her 
hand; but when he had taken it, she sat down beside 
him. 

“Your lordship understands how deeply we feel 
your generous kindness to us, I trust, and yet it seems 
that | must say something more now——” 

“TI wish you would not, Mrs. Cartwright,” inter- 
rupted he, hastily ; “from the bottom of my heart I 
wish you would not.” 

“So unwilling to hear the thanks which are due,” 
she returned smilingly; and then sighed as she 
added: “I hope it will not be equally unwelcome if 
I talk to you of my son. Your presence, your re- 
markable likeness to my precious boy has naturally 
filled my heart with thoughts of Ress. I was never 
made fully acquainted with the sorrowful circum- 
stances of his death—will you be good enough to 
tell them to me now ?” 

His face, already pale, grew still more ghastly, bis 
voice was low and husky, and he did not lift his eyes 
at all as he returned : 

“I think there is nothing new for me to tell. I 
was not there, you know. He left the hotel, went 
out alone in a little buat, forgetful of those treacher- 
ous seiches, and the boat was found overturned and 
empty. That is all, absolutely all, I or anyone can 
tell.” 

A low, shuddering sigh escaped him, despite all the 
fierce control that guarded every nerve and muscle. 

“You felt his death as well as we?” said Mrs. Cart- 
wright, slowly. 

His lordship’s forehead had beads of perspiration 
on its clammy whiteness. 

“T did, indeed, I did; it changed my whole na- 
ture—my very life, itself,” he auswered, hastily. 

“It was unlike Ross,” pursued Mrs. Cartwright, 
neditatively ; “he was never reckless, seldom rash. 
There has always seemed to be some unexplained 
mystery connected with the affair. I believe I had 
‘forlorn hope that you would be able to clear it.” 

“Tt was a great loss to you, and yet I hope you 
will find alleviating circumstances. I grow more 
tnd more to envy those who have safely passed 
through the stormy flood of life and gained the eter- 
nal peace of the other shore.” 

“You are young to dwell upon such thoughts, and 
with such a brilliant career before you, it is more re- 
narkable. But you are right. There are many alle- 
Viating circumstances. I can bear to know my son 
dead. It would break my heart to know him living 
aud dishonoured.” 

As she said this Mrs. Cartwright moved slowly 
away and joined her daughter, but there was an 
‘nxious look in her eyes, a grave perplexity in her 
thoughts, 

“We are going to Lyle Hall, mamma; on our way 
hone we are to stop at Lyle Hall,” whispered Kitty, 
{ull of the pleasing anticipation. 

Mrs. Cartwright glanced {rom the bright, ingenuous 
> eves to the averted head of his lordship, and 
sighed, 

Hester Lloyd bent down hastily, and said in a 

scarcely audible voice: 
“You need not disturb yourself with unnecessary 
fears. I am watching over her, as the shepherd 
Watches his lambs when the wolf is prowling near.” 

“The wolf?” questioned Mrs. Cartwright, “my dear 


who greeted her with a smile almost as dutiful and 


She coloured faintly, as she replied : 
“T have always believed it so. 


mystery about it.” 
Mrs. 


| she clasped her hands nervously, she rose up, and 
then dropped down into her seat again, and drew a 
long and troubled sigh. 

“ Nay,” said Hester, eagerly, ‘I have given youa 
wrong impression. There is really nothing so terrible. 
Tonly meant that I would not allow him to win Kitty’s 
affections, as at one time I fancied there was danger. 
That was all.” 

“Do you think he is pleased with Kitty more than 
with anyone else—than with yourself, Miss Lloyd ?” 

Hester Lloyd coloured faintly, and glanced over to 
the window, where Miss Barbara was just bending 
over her protegé, and speaking earnestly. 

“T cannot truthfully say that I am convinced of it. 
He certainly showed a great deal of interest at first, 
a little agitation, too, and that roused my vigilance, 
because of the ill reputation he previously bore. Some- 
times now, I think it is only because of her relation 
to your lost son, dear Mrs. Cartwright. I did not mean 
to arouse any new fears, only to soothe an anxiety I 
detected in your face.” 

“Miss Evesham is very fond of him.” 

“Yes, she has always been. It is the only place, 
I fancy, where it is unsafe to trust her judgment.” 

“What are you two talking about so earnestly, 
with such grave faces?” cried Kitty, coming over to 
them, “it looks like a council of war.” 

“ Perhaps it is, dear,” replied Miss Lloyd, dex- 
terously turning thé conversation. ‘“ Have you 
brought that little gem of a miniature, to show Miss 

rbara? You know, I was not to allow you to for- 
get it.” 

“Sure enough, I will bring it this moment.” 

And Kitty hurried away, and left them to exchange 
afew more words in private. Then the arrival of 
the picture brought the whole party into one group, 
and dispersed something of the restraint and formal- 
ity which had hung over them. 

At parting, Mrs. Cartwright kissed her daughter 
fondly, and held her a moment, reluctant to give her 
up. She gave a warm and trustful pressure to Hester 
Lloyd’s hand, and an earnest “God bless you!” to 
Miss Barbara. To Lord Cuthbert she silently ex- 
tended her hand, before he had time to draw on his 
glove. 

As his damp, cold fingers touched hers, she lifted 
her eyes to his. Miss Lloyd saw his lordship blanch 
before that steady, searching glance. She read 
aright the agony of a swift spasm that crossed his 
face, and was gone the next moment, but puzzled 
over its source, growing more and more vague in 
her conjectures the longer she dwelt upon it. 

Mrs. Cartwright stood in her verandah, looking after 
them, even after the last echo of swift-stepping hoofs 
had died away—stood there motionless as a statue, 
until at length she lifted her eyes wistfully and plead- 
ingly to the sky, and murmured, sorrowfully: 

“Can a mother’s heart really lose its heaven be- 
stowed instincts? Whence comes this wild unrest, 
this strange yearning, this sorrowful foreboding ?” 





CHAPTER XVII. 


A veERy little thing, a defect in a saddle-girth, oc- 
casioned a very serious change in the plans of the 
party which set forth in such gay spirits from Honey- 
suckle Cottage. They took their luncheon at Lyle 
Hail, and explored everything of interest about the 
old place ; both Kitty Cartwright and Hester Lloyd 
secretly wondering at the listlessness, almost indif- 
ference, with which the young master listened to 
their enthusiastic praise. It seemed to them that he 
hurried them away from this point, and from that, 
and drew one long breath of relief, with the brightest 
smile they had seen on his face during their stay, 
when the horses were brought again to the riding 
block for their departure. It was here that the little 
mishap came. ‘The girth of Kitty’s saddle hada 
treacherous imperfection, and as she sprang gaily 
upon it, from his lordship’s assisting hand, the stcap 
parted, the saddle slipped, and Kitty, quite off -her 
guard, tumbled down in the most ungraceful fashion, 
doubling one foot beneath her. 

The servant standing near rushed to the horse’s 
head, and Lord Cuthbert hastily lifted her from the 
dangerous proximity of the trampling hoofs. 

Kitty burst into a merry laugh at the awkward- 
ness of her appearance, and made an attempt to move 
aside, but in the very effort uttered a faint cry, 
turned deadly pale, and sank down at Lord Cuthbert’s 
feet. 

Hester Lloyd was already in her saddle ; but she 
leaped down hastily, and bent over her friend. 

“She must have injured her foot when she fell. 


I confess, my later 
There seems a 


Cartwright seemed excessively agitated, un- 


She spoke hurriedly. 

Lord Cuthbert had already lifted the unconscious 
Kitty in his arms, and he went with great strides up 
the steps, back into the Hall. 

Did Hester Lloyd see his face bent down to that 
cold, white cheek, till the lips left there a light, but 
passionate, kiss? Her face had lost its own pallor, 
and the cheeks held a spot of burning crimson. She 
turned rather imperiously to the master of the house. 

“ Will you help Miss Barbara from her horse, and 
bring her here.” 

He laid his burden on the first couch, and went 
obediently out. 

When he returned with Miss Evesham, Hester was 
kneeling beside the couch, carefully examining the 
girl's ancle, and Kitty, still pale, but brave and cheer- 
ful, was restored to consciousness. 

“Tt is nothing very bad,” answered Kitty, herself, 
in response to Miss Barbara’s exclamations of grief 
andalarm. “I think I have sprained my anclo, and 
I am afraid I shall not be able toride back to Honcy- 
suckle Cottage. That is the worst.” 

“Tt pains you badly, dear. We must havo a sur- 
geon to look at it at once, and make certain it wil! 
result in no permanent injury. Lord Cuthbert, I am 
sure, will be good enough to send for one,” spuke 
Hester, gravely. 

“ Yo is already sent for,” replied his lordship. 

And he went out again to watch for the man’s ap- 
pearance. 

When he came, the worthy surgeon was autocratic 
and peremptory, after the fashion of his kind. 

“ Taken away ina carriage! Nonsense ; the thing 
is not to be mentioned! The young lady certainly 
might have fallen into worse quarters. Unless she 
wishes to be permanently disabled she will remain 
where she is.” 

Kitty looked distressed and annoyed. Hester, still 
flushed and uncomfortable, exchanged lugubrious 
glances with her ; but Miss Barbara settled the matter 
promptly. 

“Well, I think we can find a very comfortable so- 
lution of the difficulty. Cuthbert, dear, instead of 
your making us a visit, we'll accept your hospitality 
for a few days, and still keep our merry party.” 

“Exactly,” exclaimed his lordship, giving her a 
grateful look, “you know very well I am only too 
much honoured and delighted. I will give Mrs. 
Erne her orders directly, if you ladies will go and 
select your apartments.” 

He cast a furtive glance towards Miss Lloyd, who 
stood, with hot cheeks and downcast eyes, plucking 
impatiently at the golden tassel of her sleeve. 

“* How many days before Miss Cartwright may be 
safely moved ?” asked she. 

“ Not more than a week of absolute quiet is neces- 
sary,” replied the surgeon. 

“] suppose you will send for your mother, Kitty ?’ 
still in that doubtful, questioning tone. 

“T shall send for her myself,” interpesed Lord 
Cuthbert, for the first time with a little authorita- 
tive ring in his voice, the very first he had ever used 
towards Hester Lloyd. ‘Miss Cartwright shall have 
her mother with her. There is no one like a mo- 
ther!” 

Miss Barbara took occasion to whisper a few 
eager, appealing words into Miss Lloyd’s ear, and in 
a moment after that imperious young lady pro- 
nounced: 

“ Yes, I shall stay. 
Kitty.” 

“Then,” said Lord Cuthbert, promptly, “I may 
despatch my orders. One, Aunt Barbara, to Honey- 
suckle Cottage for the young ladies’ trunks and your 
own. Shall you wish to give any extra directions?” 
Miss Barbara consulted a moment with the other 
ladies, and then wrote her note. His lordship mean 
while had been energetic, and by his directions, a 
little music-room, opening through two other rooms 
into the parlour, was transformed into a comfortable 
sleeping place for the patient. 

“It will save the painful necessity of carrying her 
upstairs, you know,” he explained. “And when 
she is in a mood for company, we shall only need to 
wheel her couch through the doors, and bring her 
into our circle.” 

“It is very kind and thoughtful in you,” mur- 
mured Kitty, the tears coming into her eyes. “Iam 
so ashamed of making al] this trouble.” 

“Asif the trouble were not an honour and plea- 
sure,” returned Lord Cuthbert, with a tenderness in 
his eyes which made Miss Lloyd bite her lip angrily. 
“If only I could take the pain away from you, Miss 
Kitty, and bear it all myself.” 

Kitty saw Hester's look, and the colour drifted 
into her pale cheeks, and she dropped her eyes in 
confusion. 

“Miss Barbara, I think I am to be the nurse, I 
am sure there is too much excitement now for the 
dear child. I think 1 must drive you all away,” drily 


I cannot go away and leave 








iliss Lloyd, is it so bad as that?” 


Will you carry her back into the house ?” 


interposed Miss Lloyd. 
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But when she had accomplished her object, Hester 
was scarcely satisfied, and the patient, reading her 
face correctly, sighed softly. 

“What is the matter, Kitty? Is the pain so bad?” 

“Tt is troublesome, yes. I wish a 

“ What, dear—what can I do?” 

“Nothing, thank you. But I wish mother had 
come.” 

And here Kitty gave a little sob of childish hceme- 
sickness. 

“She will be here in less than an hour. Does it 
seem so long to wait that little time?” 

Kitty sighed again. 

‘Something beside the pain troubles you, Kitty ; 
what is it ?” 

Kitty stretched out her hand. 

“T know how it annoys you, Hester ; but, indeed, 
I could not help it!” she exclaimed, in as penitent a 
tone as if she had acknowledged a deadly crime. 

“Do you think me cruel enough to blame you who 
are the greatest sufferer? Foolish child! There, 
kiss me, and don’t think me quite so hard and vin- 
dictive. It is not with you I am so angry, Kitty.” 

“With whom then? Surely no one else deserves 
it any more than I,” persisted Kitty. “I cannot bear 
that you should be so unfriendly to Lord Cuthbert, 
Ilester.” 

Miss Lloyd frowned at the name, while her colour 
deepened, and she answered, hurriedly: 

“Don’t let us begin an unpleasant subject, dear 
Kitty. We might argue for ever, you know and 
Lever convince each other.” 

(To be continued.) 











SCIENCE. 





One of the “Things not generally known,” is that 
steam will, by direct impact, ignite dry wood or other 
inflammable substances. 

A NEW planet has been discovered by an astrono- 
mical detective, Dr. Luther, at Dusseldorf. The 
stranger is the 108th one in the list of his colleagues, 
and ranges between the Dii min. gentium. ' 

M. MiLuiAT introduces into the stomach glass tubes 
of small calibre, connected witha strong battery, and 
containing the electrodes necessary for producing a 
brilliant galvanic light. Tumours or ulcers in the 
abdomen can thus be observed through the skin, and 
the interior lit up, as when the feeble light of a can- 
le renders the finger translucent. 

A cvuRt1ovs experiment is said to have been re- 
cently performed in France, to ascertain whether 
fishes can live in great depths of water. The fish 
were placed in vessels of water made to sustain 400 
atmospheres, under which they lived and preserved 
their health. It is therefore concluded that fishes 
may penetrate to very great depths of the ocean 
with impunity. 

SUGAR FROM PUMPKINS. 

During late years, several more or less successful 
attempts have been made to introduce sugar-produc- 
ing plants to replace the cane. The beet-root and 
sorghum are among the number, but one of the most 
valuable, which is cultivated in every garden, has 
been quite neglected. This plant is no other than 
the common pumpkin, the Cucurbita pepo of botanists. 
its period of harvesting lasts longer than that of the 
beet, it is casier preserved, and its refuse is just as 
valuable for the feeding of stock. Pumpkins weigh 
from 50 to 60 pounds ; they furnish about 4 per cent. 
of sugar; their contents in juice is 80 per cent. 
‘This juice indicates from ten to eleven on Baumé’s 
areometer, 

The sugar obtained from pumpkins is of a good 
grain and colour. Lefore refining, it has a slight 
flavour of melon. The syrup is ofa very dark green 
colour, nearly black, and tastes like cane sugar. 

In Hiungary, since the year 1837, several manufac- 
tories for making sugar from pumpkins have been in 
operation. ‘The treatment of this fruit is perfectly 
identical with that of the beet-root, aud the machi- 
nery used for the purpose the same. 

STATUE OF THE QUEEN FOR MONTREAL.—This col- 
lossal statue was cast at the foundry of Messrs. Hol- 
brook and Co., Chelsea. The figure, which is 10ft. 
in height, was designed by Mr. Marshall Wood, the 
sculptor, and is an admirable representation of her 
Majesty, who stands in an erect and commanding 
position. The figure is crowned and clothed in a 
classic manner, a wreath of oak leaves and acorns 
being held in one hand. ‘The statue has been cast 
in Florentine bronze metal, which consists of forty- 
five parts copper, fifty parts fine yellow brass, four 

parts tiv, and one part autimony. This mixture pro- 
duces a yellow metal having a rosy tint, and which 
is capable of taking a brilliant polish. As this me- 
tal contains a greater proportion of alloy than the 
ordinary statue bronze it is more susceptible of oxi- 





dation. Hence it would not prove suitable for the 
atmosphere of London, which is to be regretted, 
seeing the effective appearance it presents. The 
climate of Montreal, for which place the statue is in- 
tended, is, however, such as will allow the statue to 
retain the purity and delicacy of its colour. The 
statue contains about two tons of metal, although 
three tons were used in the casting in order to form 
a head to act as a weight and increase the density of 
the material and force it into the smaller crevices of 
the mould. One part of the mould gave some trou- 
ble, and that was the wreath, which from its intri- 
cate foliage entailed considerable complication. Skill 
and perseverance, however, overcame all difficulties, 
and enabled the statue to be run in one piece—a 
point of great importance in this class of casting. 

MOLTEN zinc dissolves iron, and the zinc in com- 
merce, from its having been melted in iron vessels, 
always contains some of this metal. Tothe presence 
of iron in zinc is due the fact that zinc, as ordinarily 
manufactured, dissolve much more readily in acid 
than pure zinc. Dr. Oudemans has determined what 
amount of iron can be taken up byzinc. He had oc- 
casion to examine a metallic mass that had collected 
at the bottom of an iron vessel where zine had been 
kept melted during the space of many weeks, and 
which, by its high melting point, had become useless 
for the purpose of manufacture. The fracture was 
fine and lustrous, though very different from that 
of pure zinc, was much whiter and more jagged. It 
dissolved in dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric acid 
with considerable violence, and contained 4°6 per 
cent. of iron. 





Two sons of Count Bismarck are about to become 
students at Oxford University. 

THE velocipede mania, like the crinoline mania 
a few years ago, is furnishing a new trade to Shef- 
field. 

‘THE Crown Prince of Denmark has left Copenhagen 
for Lubeck, en route for London. His Royal High- 
ness will remain in England on a visit to the Prince 
and Princess of Wales for a month or six weeks. 
The 27th of next July is the day fixed for the mar- 
riage of the Crown Prince of Denmark with the 
Crown Princess of Sweden 


FIFTY-THREE years ago a man named Frederick 
Attenborough was an inmate of the Nottingham Gen- 
eral Hospital. He afterwards enlisted in the Dragoon 
Guards, and served as a private for nearly thirty-four 
years. On his discharge he was presented by the 
officers with a piece uf plate. He has since lived in 
Nottingham, on a pension of 1s. 44d. a day. He died 
the other day, leaving the hospital 4,200/. in consols, 
which he had accumulated by careful saving during 
a period of fifty-three years. 

“ WuERE do the precious metals go?” is a question 
frequently asked. The drain of them has always 
been towards the East, where they are used for 
hoarding and for ornaments, rather than for money. 
This is especially true of silver. During fourteen 
years, ending in 1864, England and the Mediter- 
ranean exported to Asia more than 130,000,000/. The 
total amount of silver in the world is estimated at 
2,000,000,0002., or only enough to pay the debts of 
three or four leading nations. 

Forcrep Curavres.—A person, named Hobday, 
recently sentenced to penal servitude for forgery, has 
given information which has led to the arrest of a 
clerk in the Provincial Bank, Edgeware-road. Ac- 
cording to Hobday’s evidence they had been engaged 
for some years in passing forged cheques, the bank 
clerk now arrested having been accustomed to take 
tracings of signatures from crossed cheques passing 
through the bank at which he was employed. The 
prisoner was remanded. 

AN AUSTRALIAN Dust Storm.—On the 3rd of 
March Melbourne, and in fact the whole of Victoria, 
was visited by one of the most severe dust storms 
which has ever been experienced in the colony. 
Shortly after seven o’clock the full force of the gale 
commenced, and the city became enveloped in an im- 
penetrable cloud of dust, the wind sweeping along 
with almost inconceivable ferce. The sky was dark- 
ened, and in the houses it became impossible to dis- 
tinguish one article from another. The wind main- 
tained its violence for nearly two hours. 

A REMARKABLE VeERDICT.—The following facts 
are worth putting on record :—On a recent occasion 
the boiler of a 7-horse engine blew up. No one was 
killed directly by the explosion, but a load of straw 
was set on fire and a woman burned to death. No 
evidence of a technical character was given as to the 
cause of the explosion. The coroner stated “ that 
he did not see it would be any use to adjourn the in- 
quest for the evidence of Mr. Maudsley, the owner, 
or the man Blane, who had the regular charge of the 
boiler and was at prescut unwell. The deceased’s 
death was not immediately attributable to the explo- 





sion, and therefore there was no need of their inquiring 
farther as to the state of the boiler. It was a matter 
of congratulation to the neighbourhood in particular 
and the whole country generally that more lives had 
not been lost. With respect to the death of the de. 
ceased, they would perhaps be satisfied it was not 
from the bursting of the boiler, but owing to the stray 


having t ~ fire, ard the deceased with others at- 
temptin set the cart away, it fell over on to her 
accident Taking all the circumstances into ac- 


count, he .wought they might say confidently the 
death of the deceased wasa matter of accident. With 
respect to the boiler, in his opinion it had been down 
too long. The bulk of the boiler, for an old boiler, 
seemed good, but the end which was blown out ap- 
peared weak. In all probability the explosion had 
come about through some omission or oversight, or 
something happening that had escaped Holmes’s at- 
tention. He (the coroner) hoped it would be a lesson 
to all farmers to look after their boilers in the future.” 
The jury then returned a verdict of “ Accidental 
death.” Such a verdict as this is simply encouraging 
recklessness. 

THE WIMBLEDON MEETING.—At the ensuing Wim- 
bledon meeting the principal prizes will be shot for 
on the undermentioned days:—Monday, July 5th, 
Prince of Wales’s; Tuesday, 6th, St. George’s Chal- 
lenge Vase; Thursday, 8th, Lords and Commons 
Match ; Saturday, 10th, International Enfield Trophy, 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and perhaps Wales, com- 
peting with twenty men a side; Monday, 12th, Irish 
International Challenge Trophy; Tuesday, 13th, 
Queen's Prize, 2507. and Gold Medal, Public Schools 
Match; Weduesday, 14th, Elcho Challenge Shield; 
Thursday, 15th, International “ Right” Champion 
Match ; Friday, 16th, Ladies’ Prize and the Dudley 
Cup. 

Some Facts asovut Loca, TAXATION.—In 1868, 
16,660,459/. were levied under the various heads of 
local taxation, or about a fourth of the entire amount 
of the imperial revenue. Compared with 1867 there 
does not appear to be any diminution, but rather au 
increase of the local burthens. The poor-rate in 186) 
was 11,061,502/., against 10,303,665/. in 1867. The 
highway-rate jumped from 646,746/. in 1866, to 
916,7792.in 1868. Church-rates declined from 232,476/. 
to 217,088/.; lighting and watching advanced from 
40,8882. to 76,9782, but the rates levied by improve- 
ment commissioners dropped from 679, 683/.to 445, 4311. 
In Somersetshire the rateable value of property was 
2,534,125/.; the poor-rate in 1868 was 296,2L0/., or 
2s. 9d. in the pound. 

THe Wuite NILE EXpEDITION.—Considerable 
interest will doubtless be felt by Englishmen in the 
great enterprize about to be undertaken by Sir 
Samuel Baker. He has been chosen by the Viceroy 
of Egypt to traverse the district watered by the 
White Nile, and he will endeavour to bring the 
tribes which inhabit that region within the influence 
of civilization. He will be accompanied by a small 
army and a flotilla of river vessels. It is the inten- 
tion of the Viceroy to abolish slavery in that district, 
and to annex it to his dominions. We wish Sir 
Samuel Baker every success in his hazardous un- 
dertaking ; but there is one thing we would draw 
attention to. We hope he will not be captured by 
any hostile potentate and involve the country in 
another African war. It is very doubtful whether 
the country will pay 9,000,000/. again for a rescue of 
prisoners. 


PROTECTION OF SMALL Brrps IN France.—Smill 
birds continue at a premium among our neighbours. 
The French Minister of Agriculture has this spring 
again issued a circular to the prefects, urging upou 
them and the mayors throughout the country, the 
rigorous observance of those articles of the law upon 
the chasse which prohibit the destruction of nests, and 
otherwise favour the protection of small birds. He 
insists the more particularly on the enforcement of 
the law relative to “the most useful auxiliaries of 
man in the destruction of noxious insects,” because 
of the extraordinsry abundance of cockchafers last 
season, and the consequently excessive number of 
their larve which will now infest the ground ; “and 
it is only by the aid of birds that cultivators can get 
rid of these insects.” In this country, also, the ex- 
ceptional heat and dryness of last summer were very 
favourable to the development of insect life, and 
many of our gardens and orchards are showing the 
result in the swarms of caterpillars which, proceed- 
ing from the eggs laid last year, now infest the fruit 
trees. It is at this season of the year that the 
sparrow and other seed-eating birds are so useful. 
The larve of insects which are so destructive in or- 
chard, field, and garden, form the diet of the voracious 
nestlings ; and, however disposed people may be to 
rid themselves of their “ feathered friends ” at a later 
season of the year, they would do well to let them 
have the free run of their grounds at the present 
time. 
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THE RIVAL SISTERS. 
——__—__g—_—__— 
CHAPTER VIII. 

Timz had flown by on gilded wings; days seemed 
like hours to Minnie, who, like a tropical bird re- 
stored to its summer land, seemed to grow brighter 
and more beautiful, while her sweet voice carolled 
forth dulcet notes, and her beaming face cast a halo 
f light where’er it went. 

In the short time that Minnie had been in her new 
home, she had received calls from many of the aris- 
tocratic neighbours, all of whom seemed greatly 
pleased with her unaffected, simple, yet lady-like 
deportment. Among those who were at once charmed 
by her grace and winning manner was Louise Leigh, 
who had visited her frequently and evinced an in- 
tense desire to create an intimacy. 

Among her other qualifications was that of physi- 
oznomy, and Minnie had made this available in study- 
ing the character of Louise. In her conclusions she 
was right, and felt drawn towards her from the fact 
of her warm impulse, generosity, wilful caprice, 
charity, and noble-heartedness being so intricately 
combined, and sometimes working in unison to show 
the tender, good, yet wayward nature. 

It was Minnie’s purpose, should Louise and herself 

become friends, to bring to light some of the good 
jualities of Louise, and by a little nourishing, keep 
them predominant, for she was assured, could they 
once be aroused into action, that the noble heart 
would shine forth in its brightness, untrammelled by 
impulse or caprice. 

On the afternoon of which I write, Minnie sat at 
one of the front windows in the drawing-room gazing 
meditatively out upon the street. Presently she 
raised her eyes to the house opposite, and they fell 
upon a queenly form, which, as she looked, moved 
rapidly away. Only one glance had Minnie, yet she 
was assured it was Mabel, and felt the same glow of 
admiration fill her breast as her brother had experi- 
enced. She was beautiful, and the brief view con- 
veyed only a faint idea of it. : 

_Ina short time Paul entered. Advancing, he laid 
his hand upon his sister’s shoulder, and exclaimed : 

“What can it be, that has held your attention so 
ong ?” 

: ae that has held yours longer, Paul—Mabel 

seigh,” 

“Did you see her?” and a light of love and pride 
shone from his eyes as he spoke. 

“Only a glimpse had I of her, yet in that I could 
see that she was surpassingly lovely.” 
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[PAUL'S HAPPINESS WRECKED. ] 
| “Tfeaven grant that you may know her as a sister 
| ere long,” murmured Pau), devoutly—so devoutly, 
| that Minnie raised her eyes in astonishment. His 
face wore upon it the soul’s earnestness, and as she 
gazed upon him, she re-echoed in her own heart his 
wisli and thought—“ If only for his sake.” 

In a few moments he broke the silence by remark- 
ing: 

“T have not seen Mabel since we have been here. 
I think I will go over.” 5 

“ Louise left this very room but a few minutes 
ago; she spoke of yon, and requested me to extend 
her invitation to visit them to you.” 

“ For which I am exceedingly obliged; but should 
have called just exactly as soon had she maintained 
a perfect silence with regard to it.” 

“From which remark, my sarcastic brother, I am 
toinfer that you are not over and above fond of 
Louise.” 

“TI do not dislike her, Minnie; but I must leave 
you ; can you amuse yourself until my return?” 

“ You forget the weary hours I have passed in 
utter solitude in those little rooms. Remember, bro- 
ther, the days of struggle and adversity, that afflu- 
ence may not have an injurious effect; bear pros- 
perity calmly and meekly.” 

“ Thanks, dear one, yon are my guardian angel. 
Adieu,” and he threw a kiss towards her. 

Crossing the street, Paul walked slowly up the steps 
of the Leigh mansion. His sister’s last words 
caused him to think of the last time he had ap- 
proached that house on a blind mission of love, the 
fruit of his impulse; then followed the reflection of 
the last time he had left it, with the sting of the 
insult he had received from the owner thereof still 
rankling in his mind, ameliorated a little, however, 
by the thoughts of the kindness which had been ex- 
tended to him from her whom he loved. Now he 
ascended those steps a millionaire, petted and ca- 
ressed by those who once would not have acknow- 
ledged his acquaintance ; and desired to be esteemed 
a friend by the very man who only two weeks before 
had ordered him from his house. 

These thoughts for the moment disgusted him with 
life and its follies; then visions of Mabel drove that 
also from his mind, and moving forward, while his 
heart beat with expectation, he rang the bell. 

A servant answered it, and showed him in. 

With the hope of seeing Mabel usurping every 
thought and feeling, he walked slowly iuto the draw- 
ing-room. What was his disappviutment to see— 
not Mabel—but Louise. He tried very hard to conceal 
his aggravation, but was only partially successful. 

“Oh, Mr. Hamlin, what a stranger you are! Iam 
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very glad to see you,” exclaimed Louise, smilingly 
extendiig her hand, though a sharp pain crossed her 
heart as she saw his preoccupied look, and noticed 
his attempts to dissipate his embarassment—caused 
by his miscalculation. 

He replied; followed it by a few frivolous re- 
marks, and seated himself. He found it very diffi- 
cult to carry on aconversation while his mind was 
upon another subject, and his eyes, much against his 
will glancing towards the door every moment. 

Louise was silent, but from a far different cause ; 
and as she thought of her love for that man, and how 
indifferent he was to her, the room seemed to whirl. 
Then, remembering her position, she sought to re- 
gain herself, while the warm blood dyed her cheek. 
and it seemed to her, in her agitation, that he could 
hear every strong pulsation of her heart. 

“ You are sad, Miss Lonise.” 

She started, her cheeks tingled with new blushes, 
and she dared not raise her eyes to those which she 
knew were’bent upon her. By an effort, assuming 
a careless air, she replied: 

“T was not aware of it; ’tis true I was thinking 
very deeply, and your remark quite startled me, as 
you doubtless. perceived,” she said, with a brilliant 
smile. She had now regained her composure. 

“T am grieved that I should have severed a dream 
—dreams are sometimes the pleasantest part of life.” 

“Too true,” and unconsciously she sighed. 

He noticed it, but said nothing, and again that 
unpleasant silence fell between them. 

In a short time, and to Paul’s great relief, Mabel 
entered. A slight flush of pleasure mantled her 
cheek and then died away again. Extending her 
hand, she greeted him in that cold, reserved manner. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Hamlin ?” 

Louise knew only tco well that beneath that calm 
face lay hidden warm love. Her purpose now was to 
know if this love was reciprocated by Paul. For that 
she had watched him narrowly as Mabel entered. She 
saw the gratified light which illumined his eye, tho 
bright smile that came to his face, and then faded away 
again, as he answered her dignified greeting. Al! 
this the suffering Louise saw, and it added fuel to 
the fire of jealousy that was already burning, and 
bitterness to the grief that was wearing upon her 
heart. 

“ You are looking paler than when I last you, Miss 
Mabel,” observed Paul, in lieu of something better to 
offer, for his thoughts were strangely confused. 

Louise wondered what answer she would make, 
for she knew the remark to be the most inappro- 
priate and perplexing that he could have uttered. 

For an mstant Mabel hesitated, aud her face grew 
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paleas she thought of the cause, then smiling slightly 
she returned: 

“T have been told that less colour would improve 
the appearance of my face.” 

“T fancy those who vouchsafed such an opinion 
must have been actuated by envy, or a desire to de- 
ceive,” Paul answered gallantly. 

“Thank you for the imputation, Mr. Hamlin,” vo- 
lunteered Louise, alittle revengefully, and endeavour- 
ing to disconcert him. 

“You are perfectly welcome, Miss Louise,” he 
euttingly replied, “ though I cannot understand why 
you are not satisfied with the rose that blooms upou 
your own fair cheek, without being envious of your 
sister.” 

The addition thus deftly made changed the cur- 
rent of anger which had arisen at his first words to 
one of gratification, and laughing merrily she re- 
joined: 

“T will never cross swords with you again; you 
defeat me at every point.” 

“ Let us declare an armistice,” he continued, aris- 
ing and extending his hand, “for I do not likewar- 
casm. I only use it when I am obliged to.” 

She took his hand. The touch thrilled heryand 
impulsively she raised her eyes with a glance 
which any man, not.as blind.as Paul Hamlin, would 
have known was love. 

It seemed to Mabel that his words were very 
earnest, and his manner exceedingly tenderyand for an 
instant she trembled, then jealousy euteredher heart, 
and nearly forced the tears to her eyes. 

Louise saw her look, and felt sad yet pleased, 
hopeful yet doubting. 

Paul, entirely unconscious of the many emotions 
his simple act had caused, assumed this seat. Glanc- 
ing towards Mabel he waw the pallor that sat upon 
her features, and quickly, earnestly exclaimed: 

“ Mabel—Miss Leigh—are -you ill—pray Jet: me 
ring !” 

A chill made cold thetheart of Louise as his tones 
of interest fell upon her-ear. 

By a wonderful exercise of self-command, Mabel 
smiled faintly and replied: 

“Tam perfectly well, thank you; do not trouble 
yourself.” 

Again that hard, indifferent tone, and icy manner, 
and for a few moments Paul neither raised his eyes 
nor spoke. 

Louise felt that her presence was irksome, and 
though it cost her a pang, she arose, and excusing 
herself, left the room. 

A prayer of thankfulness went up from Paul Ham- 
lin’s heart, as he was left alone with her who was 
dearer to him than life. 

For a short time neither spoke ; silence seemed to 
be the most congenial to their feelings. At last 
Mabel remarked: 

“Mr. Hamlin, I have not, until the present, had 
an opportunity to request you to forgive the insult 
you suffered from my father’s haste.” 

“Miss Mabel, do not speak of that; a later inci- 
dent drove it from my mind.” 

She knew what he alluded to, and it caused her 
heart to flutter with joy. 

What music those words made upon her ear, 
spoken in that deep earnest tone, and with those eyes 
beaming so kindly upon her. If her life had been 
at stake, she could not have repressed tears of grati- 
tude, which welled into her eyes. 

He saw the pearly drops as they trembled upon 
the long lashes; his heart expanded with joy, his 
mind clutched at bright hope, and clasping her hand, 
he said, in a voice choked with emotion: 

“Mabel, I love you! Oh, Mabel, can you return 
it 2” 

“Oh, Paul!” 

Her voice gave way, and sinkinginto his arms, she 
wept tears of joy. 

He fondly smoothed the raven hair, he repeated her 
name in endearing accents o’er and o’er again, until 
it seemed he would never tire ; while Mabel remained 
as one ina dream, knowing only that his strong arm 
encircled her, and that his beloved voice was calling 
her his—oh, joy, his! 

Presently she looked up, her face crimson with 
blushes, and the light of love that burned so brightly 
in her heart shining in her eyes. 

For a few momeuts silence was preserved, that si- 
lence which true love finds to be the most powerful 
language, while through the features each reads in 
undying letters of the sublimity of the emotions with- 
in. 

Ere the lovers had fully unburdened their hearts, 
Louise re-entered. She saw—with a woman's eye, 
intensified by her own passion—the look of joy that 
dwelt upon Mabel’s features. For a moment, she 
seemed dizzy, her heart beat quickly and heavily, 
and she stood perfectly still, until she once more 
felt sufficient strength tomove forward. Then feel- 
ing she must speak, she remarked: 








“T suppose I have not been missed ?” 

“You are seeking flattery!” laughingly replied 
Paul. 

Louise remained silent. 

In a short time Paul arose to depart, and Mabel 
accompanied him to the head of the stairs. An in- 
stant he clasped that soft hand, and gazed into those 
mellow eyes, then pressing a kiss,he left the house. 


CHAPTER Z&. 


Pau HAMLIN had reached ¢he,goal ofthis desires 
—the object which had held spre-eminence iin his 
mind over all others, had t last been gratified— 
the picture, which had been enshrined in his heart, 
was now ‘his—his to love, ¢hemish, and protect. 

As he sat in his room ontthis clear, crisp" Novem- 
ber morning, and thought ef dhe many different 
phases of life, which it badibeen his lot so pass 
through in .so #hort a time, jhe smiled, as this eyes 
fell upon the .aplendour of his#nrrounding,@né then 
wandered to the mansion oppesite, whereinwes:con- 
tained that being whese jbeautifal had 
caused the .bud of love to afield jin Rs theautt, aud 
then bleem, motil in its expangsian itwksorbed every 
thought.end feeling of his natuse. 

Had hetbut raised his eyes to the dhirdstory of 


the house which caused gu¢h sweet dheyghts to 


occupy his mind, he might ihawe seenmdace,mpale as 
snow, bent upen him in peinfulpleatting,and eyes, 
which emitted varying lights,of passiqnate jlove and 
wild grief, dastened steadfa on him. 

But he waw dt not, and we ‘Louise Leigh con- 
tinued toygaze mpon him, withiface growing whiter 
as she thenght.of her hapleas Jove—and jhew dear 
to her was the man who. chilled her by his disregard 
—how bright lifewwould ikewtith him, \howddark jit 
would bewithoutihim ; howiitilacerated, tomiuzed her 
heart to see him made nother’s—yes, evan were | 


that other ther sister—na vague, shadowy idea — 
crossed dee esmnoaitnagiitdha 


she felt, shatlowy aileo tin he, fit suggested. 

She tamil digits, asiner lhsext ‘heart .counsdlled ther 
to put it imto.exmeention, en then covered her face 

with her hands, as if seeking advice from her own 
niin 

At that moment Paul Hamlin smiled as his 
thoughts became pleasanter. 

That brighter glow which was plainly perceptible 
to Louise, caused her heart to beat more rapidly, and 
seemed to strengthen, and develop her idea of a 
moment before. Yet she was not fully determined, 
for another face, clouded with sorrow, arose before 
her mental vision, and seemed to gaze reproachfully 
upon her—and while this influence lasted she could 
not bring herself to a settled resolution. 

Thus she sat, long after Paul Hamlin had left his 
window ; and still her conflicting thoughts continued, 
still she veered between love and duty, still her im- 
pulse urged her on to happiness, and faltering reason 
weighed down by love, could only offer a feeble 
resistance. 

As her thoughts became more agitated, and her 
bosom rose and fell from the force of the disturbing 
elements within, she wildly clasped her hands, and, 
while the blue eyes were brilliant with many emo- 
tions of affection and anguish curiously intermingled, 
she ejaculated in accents low, sad and painful : 

“TI must, I must! Oh Mabel, my sister, forgive 
me ; but I can never bear life without him! it would 
be worse than death! I pity you—I pity myself— 
better would it have been had we never seen him, 
but now that we have I canuot—oh, my poor: heart! 
I cannot give him up! You, oh, Mabel, are stronger 
than I! You can bear it, but I—oh, Father in heaven, 
forgive me for I am selfish, and I cannot—oh hear 
me—I cannot live without him!” 

She paused. The scalding tears chased each other 
down her cheeks, her form trembled violently, while 
her hands worked nervously together. She had de- 
termined, and her decision had given her pain un- 
speakable: pain that she knew would not affect her 
alone ; and thus her grief was made more poignant. 
And thus the noble-hearted, though weak girl, sob- 
bed and wept in her hour of trial, wept bitter tears 
for herself and sister, and although she knew the 
sorrow she was about to cause, she could not refrain, 
for her wilful heart, and unconquerable wild love, 
swept everything before them. 

Hastily she dashed perfumed water o’er her face, 
that the traces of the tears might be removed ; with 
trembling hands she brushed back from her throb- 
bing brow the bands of rich, golden hair, and as she 
did so, gazed for an instant upon the pallid face re- 
flected in the mirror, and then turned away with a 
shudder. 

She paused for an instant in the centre of the 
room as if to gain strength; then drawing an inlaid 
writing-table towards her, she seated herself, and 
hastily penned a few words, pausing every moment 
to crush back the tears that would arise to her cyes. 





In the mansion opposite, sat Paul Hamlin ard 
Minnie, the features of the former wearing a tran. 
quil smile of happy auticipation, while the latter sat 
looking upon him, the light in her liquid brown eyes 
telling of her heart’s participation in the joy of her 
brother. 

Unconsciously, as his reflection became sweeter 
and more dreamy, Paul drew a long respiration of 
delight. 

“ Why do you sigh, Paul—are you not happy?” 

“Happy, sister!” and the b!ue eyes dilated with 
a sparkling light, “so happy that it seems not like 
life, but like a vision of transcendent bliss.” 

Minnie smiled at his enthusiasm, and involuntarily 
a cloud settled over her face, and she earnestly an- 
swered : 

“ T pray heaven your visian may not be delusive !” 

“Why, sister—what 

At that instant a servant entered, bearing a nots 
upon a salver. 

Minnie started, while a logk almost approximating 
to alarm wreathed her featwres, and anxiously— 
though she knew not why-rawaited the knowledye 
of its contents. 

Paul was not as impressible as Minnie, and conse- 
quently not at all disturbed, but very leisurely pro- 
ceeded to open the letter. 

Dismissing the attendgnt,,he broke the seal and 
read as follows : 

““PavL. Come over jinstantly. Forgive me for 
this ; but ’tis better you should know it. 

“ Louise.” 

A ,pallor overspread his face, fears of impending 
evil.crossed his mind, and while the paper frembled 
jin his fingers, ‘he. turned towaeds Mipnie, aud said i: 
dxomulous accents: 

“T.am.obliged to go out. I will return soon.” 

Minnie rushed forward, then stopped—wavered an 
jinstent—and then resumed her seat, while vague 
tidea ||fleaxsihovered o’er her mind. 

With thoughts .strangely excited, Paul Hamlin 
wallisall «across the street and rang the bell of the 

anansion. 

Immediately it was opened, and by Louise, who 
silently motioned him to enter. 

He started back, as he saw her pallid face and 
restless eye, aud then, impelled by dread apprehen- 
sion—awed by the solemnity of the scene, and his 
nerves intensely strained, clutched her wrist, and ut- 
tered, in a startling whisper : 

“ What is it—speak !” 

She raised her hand with a motion commanding 
silence, and then bidding him quietly follow her, she 
lead the way to the rear drawing-room. 

Halting at the door, Louise turned her wild-eyes 
upon him, and .ejaculated, under her breath: 

“ Be strong, Paul—keep.silent—and obey me!” 

“Great heaven, what can this be?” he gasped, 
gazing impleringly into herface. “Oh, Louise, tell 
me! Is she ill—is she dead !” 

“ Worse than that, Paul!” 

His brain whirled ; but by a mighty effort he re- 
tained his senses,,and cried: 

“Good heaven! what do you mean? Speak!” 

“Come !” .she whspered. 

And leading him forward into.the room, she mo- 
tioned him to a position near the folding-doors, and 
stood by his side, ho:diug one hand in hers. 

He did not notice the caress. His anind was in 1 
torture of suspeuse—such torture that his temples 
seemed bursting. In a moment he heard the follow- 
ing: 
“You are still beautiful, Mabel.” 

a Do you think so, Raymond; I am .glad fer your 
sake.’ 

The room seemed dancing before Paul Hamlin’s 
eyes, then with glaring eyes, and breath coming iz 
short, quick gasps, he again listened: 

“ Mabel, do you love me now, as you,did ?” 

“ Yes, Raymond, you know I do.” 

That was Mabel’s voice—his Mabel’s; his teeth 
grated as though they would pulverise each other, 
and maddened by grief and rage, Paul again bent 
forward. 

“Then kiss me, Mabel,” sounded-in manly tones. 

“Gladly, Raymond,” echoed Mabel’s voice in 
answer. 

Paul Hamlin staggered forward, his fists convul- 
sively closing and unclosing, his form trembling, and 
agony imprinted upon his features. 

He neared the crevice in the door—his eyes fell 
upon Mabel clasped to the stranger’s breast. 

An instant he gazed upon them with eyes which 
seemed bursting from their sockets, while his face 
was livid and contorted by a spasm of terrible au- 
guish. He turned—his knees bent beneath him— 
once more he looked, a wave of despair rushed across 
his mind—lis eyes became filmy—a frenzied groan 
escaped his lips—and he fell senseless into a chair. 

Various emotions deprived Louise of the power of 
action. Then as she louked upon the pallid facg; 
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dreadful fears possessed her, and forgetting every- 
thing in her wild love, she threw her arms about his 
neck, and gazing into his face, cried: 

“ Dearest Paul, speak—ob, speak to me!” 

Startled from his stupor by those ringing words, 
he raised his head, and looked about him with a 
blank stare. A moment more and he feebly essayed 
to sever her embrace. 

She could not bear that, and drawing his arms 
about her neck, she gazed into his face with tender 
love, while he, benumbed by the harrowing thoughts 
that made chaos of his mind, regarded her with a 
look of sad vacancy. 

At that moment the folding-doors were thrown 
open, and Mabel appeared, one hand grasping that 
of the stranger for support, her face deathly pale, 
and her lustrous eyes distended with fear. An in- 
stant she looked upon them, then as her features 
were convulsed with pain, a heart-piercing cry of 
acony burst from her lips, and she sank a dead 
weight into the stranger’s arms. ‘ 

Louise hastily arose and closed the doors ; then, 
turning towards Paul, whose face was a blank of 
dread sorrow, she grasped him by the hand, and in 
broken accents whispered : 

“Come, ’tis over.” 

With a sickly smile, he arose, and like alittle child 
followed her through the long ball, and to the out- 
side door, where he hesitated an instant, and then, 
with his head drooped upon his chest, and his hands 
hanging loosely at his sides, left the house, and 
walked dreamily across the street. 

Louise watched him a moment, and then, with 
the dread fear that his reason was wrecked, she 
ascended the stairs, and sought the solitude of her 
own room toreflect upon what she had done. Bitter 
hours she passed, in which every form of mental 
pain was given to her to suffer. 

As Paul Hamlin placed his hand upon his own 
door, the events which had taken place recurred 
dimly to his mind; then, he felt a sort of careless 
exhilaration, and general recklessness steal over 
him, caused by the reaction of the terrible shock 
which his nervous system had sustained. 

Upon the landing stood Minnie, her face wearing 
a look of sad, intense anxiety. As he drew near, 
she placed her hand upon his shoulder, and earnestly 
said: 

“Dear brother, what oppresses you? ‘Tell me.” 

He raised his eyes, in which burned a strange, un- 
2atural light, and while a faint smile passed o’er his 
features, replied in hollow tones: 

“Ha!ha! I don’t know, do you?” 

“Paul, Paul!” she ejaculated in affright ; “ you 
terrify me by your looks. Oh, what is it?” and she 
clung sobbingly to him. 

He remained silent until they entered the drawing- 
room; then throwing himself upon a sofa, he looked 
up with that steady stare which hed alarmed her, 
and moaningly rejoined : 

“Woman—ha! ha! woman!—they’re all. false! 
men are fools! My life has gone out! I’ve got a 
body, and that’s all!” and he.laid back in lethargic 
sorrow. » 

Tears dimmed her eyes,.and she queried in a 
choked voice : 

“ Oh, Paul, what is this? My dear brother, speak 
to me!” 

“Don’t cry,” he said, with a sickly smile. “It 
= doany good! I'm going tolaugh now—ha, ha, 
ia!” 

In consternation the fond sister gazed upon him; 
he, who but.a short time before was the happiest of 
the happy, now nearly crazed by dreadful grief, 
which threatened to entirely wreck his reason. At 
last she ventured : 

“ Paul, is it Mabel ?” 

“Mabel!” he shrieked, gaining the centre of the 
room by one leap, and glaring upon her with burning 
eyes. “Never mention her name again—you’ll 
drive me mad—you'll set my brain on fire!” 

His weird looks terrified her, yet in one sense it 
was a relief to her as far as his sanity was concerned, 
for his appearance of a few moments before had 
given birth to dread suppositions, which had tortured 
his mind. 

_Fora few moments neither spoke, during which 
time Paul resumed his apathetic manner, and kept 
his eyes fixed upon the floor. 

In a few moments dinner was announced. 

“Come Paul,” said Minnie, “come and partake of 
dinner, you will feel better.” 

_A scornful, mocking smile curled the lips back from 
his glistening teeth, and a peculiar light entered his 
eye, as he replied: 

“ Eating—ha, ha! 
you won't cry.” 

With profound dejection expressed on her face, 
and a heavy weight pressivg upon her heart, the 
devoted girl walked along at bis side, glancing upon 
him occasionally with dire apprehension. 


Oh, well, I'll go with you, if 





He merely drank a cup of coffee, and then ascended 
to his room. Minnie would fain have followed him, 
but he waved her back. 

Two hours had passed, and Minnie’s anxiety was 
increasing with each instant, when Paul marched 
into the room, brandishing a heavy sword, and at- 
tired as “Charles De Moor,” while his face was 
flushed, and his eyes beamed preternaturally. 

“Oh, Paul, what means this—why are you dressed 
thus?” sobbed Minnie. 

“I? Why, there is a masquerade at Le Thoire’s, 
and I’m going. I told you I was about to langh— 
hear now—ha! ha—he! he—oh! Is that good?” 

She turned away chill at heart. Then winding 
her arms about his neck, she cried: 

ee not go, brother! I beseech you—oh, do not 


“But Iam going!’ he said, fiercely. ‘“ The car- 


riage is at the door!” 
(To be continued.) 


MRS. DEWSFORD’S DAUGHTER. 
Mrs. DEwsrorpsat in her own room assiduously 
employed in fastening dried butterflies on a sheet of 
pasteboard, with an “Encyclopedia of Etymology ” 
lying on the table beside her, anda magnifying glass 
aflixed in some mysterious manner to her nose. 

She was.a spare, prim, hard-featured matron, was 
Mrs. Dewsford—one who believed in Woman's 
Rights, and signed all the “Public Remonstrance” 
papers, and thought woman generally a much abused 
personage, deposed from her proper sphere and 
trampled on by the tyrant Man! 

Mrs. Dewsford had come very near being a man 
herself—what witha deep voice and a bearded chin, 
and a figure quite innocent of superfluous curves or 
graces! ‘Really, if one had changed her skirt and 
sack to trowsers and coat, she would have passed for 
one of the contemned sex without much difficulty. 

But Lizzie DeWsford was quite different—Lizzie 
Dewsford who stood beside her mother, with cheeks 
round and ripe as a peach, deep blue eyes, made 
mystic and shady by their long lashes, and brown 
hair wound round and round her pretty head in 
shining coils, You wondered, as you gazed at her, 
how they could both be women, ‘and yet so unlike. 

“Nonsense, child!” said Mrs. Dewsford, critically 
examining a butterfly with pale yellow wings, 
sprinkled with carmine. 

“But, mamma,” pleaded Lizzy, “ it isn’t nonsense. 
He really does want to marry me.” 

“ Marriage is all a mistake, Elizabeth,” said Mrs. 
Dewsford, laying down her magnifying glass. ‘I 
don’t mean you shall marry at all.” 

“Mamma!” 

“A woman who marries,” went ‘on the strong- 
minded matron, “is a woman enslaved. If I had 
known as ‘much about life when I was eighteen as | 
do now, I would never have married. From the 
standpoint of a great mistake committed in my own 
life, I :can rectify yours, Elizabeth.” 

“ But, mamma!” cried Lizzy, “what shall I do?” 

“Do, child! do!” ejaculated the mother. “That 
is a pretty question for my daughter'to ask! Why, 
read—study—improve your mind. Devote all the 
energies of your nature to the solving of the great 
social problems that surround you.” 

“I don’t care a pin for the social problems, 
mamma,” remonstrated Lizzy. “I like Charley 
Everett, and I’m going to marry him !” 

“Never, with my cousent.” 

“Oh, mamma,” cried Lizzy, aghast, “ surely you 
would not—-” 


“Elizabeth,” said Mrs. Dewsford, in a tone of judi- |. 


cial calmness, “ don’t you see what a confusion you 
are creating among these insects which I have so 
carefully classified. I beg you will interrupt my 
studies no longer. Go and finish reading that report 
of the English Convention for the Amelioration of 
Womankind. What are you crying for? A well- 
regulated woman never cries.” 

“T wish I wasn’t a woman!” sobbed poor Lizzy. 
“T wish I wasn’t something that had to be elevated, 
and improved, and cultivated! Oh, mamma, darling, 
you weren’t in earnest when you said you wouldn't 
consent to my marrying Charley! We shall be so 
happy together; and he rays he will be miserable 
without me, and——” 

“ Elizabeth, I am astonished at you! Of course I 
was in earnest! I have neither gold nor jewels to 
lay on the shrine of the cause ; but I havea daughter, 
and I intend to show the world what a woman, un- 
shackled and unfettered, can be capable of! You, 
Elizabeth, should glory in thus becoming an offering!” 

But Lizzy, apparently unappreciative of the great 
lot in store for her, cried more:piteously than ever. 

“Tears will not melt me,” seid Mrs. Dewsford, 
calmly resuming the Encyclopedia, “I only regret 
to be the mother of so degenerate a daughter !” 





“Mamma,” ventured poor Lizzy, after afew min- 
utes of silent grieving, “I—I promised Charley to 
ride out with him this afternoon !” 

“You must give him up, Elizabeth. 
subject I can accept no compromise !” 

“ But I promised, mamma !” 

Mrs. Dewsford gravely rubbed the end of her nose. 

‘A promise is a promise, Elizabeth; nor shall I 
require of you to break it.” (Here Lizzy visibly 
brightened.) “But I shall accompany you!” (The 
pretty face became clouded and overcast once more.) 
“ Where are you going ?” 

“To the woods beyond the glen, mamma. Charley 
is going to get some wood sorrel for my herbarium ?” 

“Nor will the expedition be unprofitable to me,” 
said Mrs. Dewsford, gravely. ‘There are many 
choice varieties of Adiantum and Asplenium to be 
found in those woods, ‘and my collection of native 
ferns is as yet incomplete !” 

And Lizzy went away in great consternation —not 
to read reports, nor to study paleontology, but to 
slip out in the garden, where a great rose carpeted 
the velvet grass with flowers of soft pink petals at 
every passing breath of air, and where Charley 
Everett was busied in cutting out stakes for carna- 
tions. 

“Oh, Charley, Charley, I am so“miserable !”’ 

“Lizzy, what is the matter?” 

He dropped knife, stakes, and all, in dismay at her 
woeful countenance, and Lizzy told him to the best 
of her ability what the matter was. 

“Ts that all?” he asked, quietly, when the recital 
was concluded. 

“Tsn’t that enough?” she rejoined, piteously. 
“When we going to have such a nice drive all by 
ourselves, and come home by moonlight, and a 

“Don’t fret, cara mia, it will be all right! 
won't consent to our marriage, eh ?” 

“She says most positively that she will not.” 

“What shall we do, Lizzy? Shall we elope 
quietly ?” 

“Oh, Charley, you ‘know I would never marry 
without her consent!” 

“* And are two lives to be made miserable just be- 
cause she thinks matrimony a mistake?” he asked, 
gravely. . 

““T-suppose so, Charley!” 

Lizzy Dewsford’s pretty head dropped like a rose 
inthe rain. Charley watched her quivering lip and 
tear-wet eyelashes, and said no more. 

Mrs. Dewsford was ready, with a preposterous 
drab umbrella to keep off the sun, a tin case to put 
ferns in, and an extra pair of boots, in the event of 
swampy walking, when Mr. Everett’s little light 
waggonette drove up to the door. The springs 
creaked ominously as she stepped in, and Lizzy, 
meekly following, was nearly overwhelmed by her 
mother’s voluminous draperies. 

“T had better sit in the middle—it preserves the 
equilibrium of the vehicle better,” said Mrs. Dews- 
ford, wedging herself in between Lizzy and Mr. 
Everett, with a smile of great complacency. 

And she immediately began discoursing on the 
properties and habits of the fern, with uupausing 
volubility, while Lizzy, perched on the extreme outer 
edge of the seat, had all she could do to keep in the 
waggonette, and Mr. Everett’s eyes were in extreme 
danger with the points of the drab umbrella, which 
veered to and fro like a ship in a storm, as Mrs. 
Dewsford’s tale waxed in interest. 

Suddenly she checked herself, as her eye caught 
a cluster of green waving vegetation on the crest- 
like point of a rock which overhung the road. 

“Charles! Charles!” she cried, “ stop a minute! 
Can’t you reach that Asplenium Ebenum ?” 

“Ts this it, ma’am?” said Mr. Everett, making a 
dive at a tal] mullein stalk. 

“No, no; not that—the little green thing with the 
black ‘stem !” 

“This, ma’am ?” hazarded Charley, clutching at a 
fat-leaved cluster of weedy growth. 

“Oh dear, dear, Charles, how stupid you are!” 
sighed Mrs. Dewsford. “T’ll jump out and get it 
myself!” 

“ Mamma!” remonstrated Lizzy. 

“Oh, I'll help her,” nodded Charley, springing 
nimbly on the cliff, and pulling Mrs. Dewsford by 
main force up the steep side of the rock. “Here you 
are, ma’am !” 

“Yes,” panted Mrs. Dewsford; “ but—but it was 
very steep. I really think women should devote more 
attention to gymnastics. Oh, here’s the Asplenium— 
very choice specimens too. Charles, where are you 
going ?” 

For Mr. Everett had sprung back into the waggon- 
ette. 

“ Only for a little turn, ma’am, while you are col- 
lecting your botanical treasures.” 

“Yes, but, Charles !” 

Mrs. Dewsford’s words of remonstrance were 
drowned in the rattle of the wheels. as Mr. Everett 
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drove briskly away, with Lizzy nestling up to his 
side. One long lingering glance she gave after the 
departing pair, and then returned to her tin case and 
uubrella, 

“They'll be back presently,” she said. 

During the afternoon sunlight faded off from the 
cliff, and the red orb of day sank majestically down 
behind the evergreen glens that bounded the western 
horizon, aud Mrs. Dewsford grew tired, cross and 
rheumatic, and still, like the character of romance, 
“they came not.” 

She looked nervously round. It was a tall, steep 
cliff whereon she stood, cut off from the woods be- 
yond by the rush and roar of a wide and by no means 
shallow stream on one side, while on the other three 
it was almost perpendicular, rising some twenty feet 
up from the road. Mrs. Dewsford began to feel, as 
she surveyed it, very much like St. Simeon Stylites 
on his column in the wilderness. 

“If they shouldn’t come!” she thought. 

But at the same instant a welcome rumbling of 
wheels broke the hushed stillness of the seldom tra- 
velled mountain road, and Mrs. Dewsford’s strained 
eyes caught sight of Mr. Everett's spirited gray, 

lushing round the curve of the hill. 

“Well!” she cried, “ Inever was more thankful for 
anything in my life! I’m tired to death, waiting.” 

“Are you?” said Charles Everett, as he checked 
the horses in the middle of the road. 

“Yes. Why don’t you drive closer ?” sharply de- 
:anded Mrs. Dewsford. 

“Oh! did you want to drive home with us?” 

*“ Why, of course I did! I’d have been home long 
aso if I could have got out of this place.” 

“Well, ma’am,” said Charley, in accents of the 
coolest deliberation, while Lizzy clung, frightened 
and yet smiling, to his side, “ I shall be very happy 
to help you off the eliff on one condition.” 

“Condition! Charles Everett!” exclaimed the as- 
tonished and indignant matron ; “ what do you mean ?” 

“Simply this, Mrs. Dewsford: I want to marry 
your daughter. But Lizzie, like a too dutiful child, 
will not become my wife without your consent.” 

“ Which she shall never have!” said Mrs. Dewsford. 

“Very well, ma’am! Get up, Whitey ;” and he 
shovuk the reins. 

“You’re not going to leave me here ?” shrieked 
Mrs. Dewsford, in a panic of terror. 

“ Unless you comply with my condition, ma’am, I 
most certainly shall.” 

‘* And that condition is——’ 
“ Your consent tomy marriage with your daugh- 


, 


ter: 
“ Elizabeth !” cried Mrs. Dewsford, “ will you be a 
witness to this—this atrocious conduct, and not in- 
terfere ?” 

* Charley won't let me have a voice in the matter, 
mamma, at all,” said Lizzie, demurely. “ He says he 
don’t believe in women’s rights!” 

Mrs. Dewsford gave a hollow groan. Mr. Everett 
touched his horse slightly with the whip. 

“ Stop!” cried Mrs. Dewsford. “1 consent—but it 
is under protest !” 

“You can protest all you like,” said Mr. Everett, 
driving closer to the rock, and standing up to assist 
Lis mother-in-law elect into the waggonette. 

Silently Mrs. Dewsford entered the vehicle— 
silently she rode home—silently she crossed the 
threshold of her house, as became a conquered party ! 

“To think! she said, ina hollow voice, as she 
sat down toa woman’s universal solace, tea, “ that 
after all my precepts and example Elizabeth should 
end her career by getting married !” 

“Mamma,” said Lizzy, timidly, “I don’t think it’s 
so very terrible, after all!” 

* To think,” sighed Mrs. Dewsford, paying no at- 
teution to her daughter’s reply, “that you should 
ueet the fate of any ordinary woman!” 

“But, mamma, 1 never had any ambition to be an 
extraordinary woman!” 

And so was brought to a termination the plots 
and plans for a “model existence” which had been 
formed for Mrs. Dewsford’s daughter ! A. R. 





OVER-PAPEKED WALLS.—Our readers will recol- 
lect mention of a disgusting smell which drove so 
many Officers from their quarters in Knightsbridge 
barracks, and threatened the whole establishment 
with fever. Great pains had been taken by the en- 
gineers to remedy the evil. Drains were examined, 
and floors were taken up, but nothing was found. 
Since then ventilators have been inserted in every 
room, aud the space beneath the floors has also been 
ventilated. ‘The cause has been discovered. It was 
found that there were in one case at least fourteen 
Juyers of paper, some of them of a most expensive 
kind. Between these layers of paper, stinking paste, 


fungi, and even maggots, had accumulated ; whilst, 
the wall being hollow, the stench spread through the 
passages behind, and seriously increased the eyil, 





It is somewhat curious, that although the true 
cause was suggested by an officer of engineers some 
months ago, no real attempt seems to have been 
made to verify his suggestion until the arrival of the 
present regiment. 











A SKETCH FOR THE THOUGHTLESS. 

“Dut, Mabel, you do not consider. Heaven knows 
I would do anything to please you—anything within 
my power—that I thought proper; but this——-” 

“ Enough, sir!” interrupted Mabel Seymour, with 
a toss of her head that sent the golden glossy curls 
flying backward over her shoulders. ‘“ Your love 
has cooled down to a methodical calculation, and 
your own interest has become the iron lump against 
which my comfort is to be balanced. And, more- 
over, you would instruct me in propriety. Really, 
Mr. Thornley, you are making your presumptions of 
control and guidance over me at rather an early date.” 

She spoke quickly, and yet very coolly and sar- 
castically. The bitterness of her irony was terrible ; 
and Robert Thornley recoiled as though a sharp 
point had been driven to his heart. 

“ Mabel, Mabel!” he cried, beseechingly, “ you do 
not mean what you say. You arethoughtless. You 
know I could not put my self-interest in the balance 
against your own. The business that calls me away 
is imperative; and yet, were this party a proper 
one, 1 would try and put my business off until Mon- 
day. But, Mabel, the party in question is not such 
an one as I would select for my association; and 
Clark Joyington is not the man with whom I would 
have you associate.” 

Mabel listened very quietly, and one who had ob- 
served her carelessly might have supposed that she 
was listening candidly; but the tapping of her foot 
upon the carpet, and the peculiar curl of that com- 
pressed nether lip, gave token of contempt and an- 
ger. When her lover had ceased speaking she looked 
up, and simply said: 

“J will not interfere with your business, sir. If 
you must go to London, go! I shall go with Clark 
Joyington,” responded Mabel, with cool, deliberate 
emphasis. 

Robert Thornley put back the quick words that 
flashed to his thought, and with reasonable compo- 
sure, said: 

“ Dear Mabel, you are all the world to me * 

“Ts it Mabel Seymour, or is it her bank account 
that——” 

He turned upon her a look that frightened her ; 
and without another word he left her where she 
stood, and went forth from the house wretched and 
pain-stricken. But ere long he gained control of his 
emotiuns, and calm reflection told him that he had 
done nothing wrong. Better, better so, than take a 
wife who did not love him. 

And how was it with Mabel? For a time she held 
herself upon a plane of indignation and independence ; 
but gradually the treacherous foundation gave way, 
and she came down into such agony of suffering as 
she had never before experienced. 

Mabel Seymour was an orphan, nineteen years of 
age. Her mother died when she was a mere child ; 
and her father passed away during her sixteenth 
year, leaving her sole heiress to a fortune that had 
yielded a second fortune of increase in the hands of 
her guardian. Ever since her mother’s death Mabel 
had lived with her Aunt Mary—her father’s only 
sister—and no mother could have been more kind 
aud loving than was this goodold aunt. Aunt Mary 
was herself well provided for, her husband having 
left her more than enough for all her wants, even 
counting in with those wants the solid luxuries of 
respectable life. 

Of course Mabel had had many suitors ; but of them 
all there had been but one whom she had ever 
thought of loving; for she was no coquette, though 
fond of amusement. Robert Thornley, an orphan like 
herself, and a nephew of Aunt Mary’s husband, was 
her accepted lover ; and in two months they were to 
be married. Robert had on several occasions found 
it necessary to curb his loved one in some of her 
wild and frolicsome freaks—a thing which Aunt 
Mary had never been able to do—and she had never 
fairly rebelled until now. And now there was to be 
a party made up for the Beach, which was twelve 
miles distant—made up mostly from visitors who 
had come to spend the season. And this was to be 
the last of the series, for the season had closed; and 
Mabel had set her heart upon going,as she had gone 
to others. 

Now those other parties had been made up 
of business men and their families, with whom to as- 
sociate was a pleasure; but those men had all re- 
turned to their homes, and most of those who were 
to make up the party in question Robert knew to be 
of the “fast” fraternity ; and two or three of them 








were gamesters of knowareputation. Mabel had be- 


come acquainted with Mr. Joyington through a female 
friend who had become very intimate with him, and 
he had won his way to her favourin the first instance, 
by lauding in an extravagant manner a plea which 
he had heard Mr. Robert Thornley make in court; 
and Mabel had intimated to her lover that it was 
hardly gentlemanly for him to traduce one who had 
spoken so kindly and so well of him; and as for his 
being a bad man, she would not believe it ; because 
Ellen Promont was a careful and considerate girl, 
aud Mr. Joyington had come from London with her 
brother Charles, who would never have introduced 
a bad man tohisownsister. She loved Ellen dearly; 
and she and Ellen had talked a great deal about this 
party, to which the latter was going with Joyington. 
And when Mabel had said that she believed Robert 
was engaged upon a legal matter which would re- 
quire his absence in London on that very day, Ellen 
clapped her hands and declared: 

“ There’s to be a spare seat in our carriage, Mabel, 
and you can have it. Oh, won’t it be nice!” 

And Mabel wished to go to the Beach! she had 
been cherishing the idea with much promise of joy ; 
and now, to have the cup dashed down and broken, 
ere the bright draught had been tasted, was too bad. 

* * * * * 


That evening Aunt Mary sat in her great easy- 
chair, and looked upon Mabel’s pale face and swollen 
eyes. She knew all. Robert had seen her, and had 
told her the whole story—lad told her, so that she 
might know truly why he did not visit there as had 
been his wont. 

And Aunt Mabel knew one otherthing. She knew 
that Mabel had spent the whole afternoon in her 
chamber, crying and sobbing allthe while. And the 
kind-hearted old lady had resulved to do what she 
had never expected to do while she lived; she had 
resolved to tell to her niece the story of her blighted 
life. 

“Mabel, do you remember once telling me, that 
ever since you could remember, you had observed 
that at times I gave myself up to melancholy ?—that 
you had found me, when I thought no one was near, 
with tears in my eyes? Do you remember?” 

“Yes, dear aunt,” whispered Mabel, reverently, 
“T remember; and I remember that you shed tears 
after that, and begged me not to speak of it.” 

“ Well, Mabel, 1 am now going to tell you the whole 
story. I had thought that no human being should 
know, when I was dead and gone, what a burden lay 
buried with me ; but you are so near like what I was 
in those other years, and you are so liable to make 
mistakes, in your thoughtless, wayward moods, that 
I have felt it to be a duty to give you my great life 
lesson. Listen: 

“JT was nineteen years old when I placed my hand 
upon Martin Howard’s palm, and told him that I 
would be his wife. Aud oh, how happy I was! I 
was an heiress, and I was called beautiful ; and many 
came to woo me; but I loved only Martin, and I 
thought what a blessing my wealth would become 
when I could bring it to the assistance of my husband 
in his profession. Martin was a physician. 

* Mabel, I was light-hearted and gay; and at times 
I was headstrong and obstinate. Martin sought to 
smooth down some of those sharper points of my 
habit, and in his great pride he wished to hold me 
above the crowd of thoughtless girls that thronged 
about us—in his pride of me, Mabel—in his pride 
of his beloved Mary. Atlength I grew restive under 
the restraint; and one day we had a dispute. My 
cousin Philip had just come home from sea; and he 
came out to visit us; and during his visit he asked 
me to go to London with him, and go to the theatre, 
and to the opera, and to the concerts ; and I told him 
I would go. 

“The very next day, Martin Howard came over to 
see me, and when I told him what I had promised 
Phil., his countenance fell, and he was unhappy ; aud 
presently he took my hand aud asked me not to go. 
I asked him why he made the request. He changed 
colour, and was perplexed; and he then took both 
my hands, and begged of me that I would trust him, 
and not ask him any questions. 

“ Mabel, there was one great truth of life which! 
then entirely overlooked. 1 was often very much 
vexed because Martin would not give up to me; and 
yet, when I came to reflect, I could see that never 
did he hesitate at any sacrifice for my comfort 
when he could make it without the sacrifice of prin- 
ciple. I did not see then that the very quality of which 
I complained was the quality which was to make him 
true and reliable as a husband—which was to make 
him a firm and steadfast friend, a wise counsellor, 
and a safe support.” 

At this point Mabel was like one’ suffocating. Her 
bosom heaved perceptibly, and she pressed her hands 
over her heart as though there were pain there. 
Aunt Mary wiped away a few bright drops that had 
started down her cheeks, and then proceeded : 





“We quarrelled. No, uo—I quarrelled, I do 
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manded that Martin should tell me why he objected 
to my going with my cousin. He asked me if I could 
not trust him. He did not wish to tell me then ; he 
would tell me at some time. I asked him if there 
would be danger in my going with Philip; and he 
said he feared there would be. And then I laughed 
bitterly, and told him I should go whether he liked 
it or not. Martin’s face was very pale, and he was 
deeply moved; but he controlled himself, and said to 
me: ‘Mary, Iam sorry you have forced this from 
me. Your cousin Philip is strongly addicted to 
drink; and I doubt if he can go to London and meet 
his old associates without falling. Think of the 
situation you would be placed in.’ 

“Oh, I was angry then. I told Martin he was 
wicked thus to traduce my own cousin, who had 
always spoken of him in terms of praiseand brotherly 
love. And I pointed my finger at him, and I cried, 
Shame!—and Martin cowered away, and begged of 
me to reflect. ‘Reflect!’ I cried. ‘I reflect upon 
your base aspersion upon the character of my noble- 
hearted cousin ; and to show you how I hate such a 
spirit, I will go to London with Philip to-morrow!’ 
He sought to approach me after that ; but I put him 
off, and bade him leave me. ‘If you are jealous of 
my sailor cousin,’ said I, ‘ the sooner we part the bet- 
ter!’ And he went away. 

“That evening Philip came, and stopped all night, 
and in the morning I got ready and started with him 
for London. I was not happy; but I was too 
proud to back down at that point. I went, and Philip 
left me at a hotel while he ran out to do a few er- 
rands. Then I began to realise what a very foolish 
thing I had done, even allowing that my cousin never 
touched liquor. I was left alone until night, and 
then Philip came in. Oh,I cannot tell you that story 
of horrors! Word went to Martin Howard that I 
was alone in the great Babel, and that Philip was on 
a drunken spree. Martin took the little steam-boat 
that had just been put on the river, and started down 
to find me. But he never came where I was—never 
came in the flesh! That steamboat was his coffin! 
Her boiler burst, and Martin Howard was one of the 
eight human beings who went down with her. He— 
strong and self-possessed—would have been safe, 
yut he lost his life in trying to save others! 

“Mabel, the years passed on, and I married Fred- 
eric Beekman. He was a good man, and I know that 
he loved me ; but I never loved himasI should have 
loved my husband. I could not. My heart was 
buried in the cold grave of waters, where he went 
down whom alone of all the world I truly and de- 
votedly loved! Years, years, have passed; but the 
cruel torment of that dark hour will leave me only 
when I can meet my love beyond this vale, and ga- 
ther the blest words of forgiveness from his own 
sainted lips. Oh, heaven of mercy! grant that the 
time might come!—I care not how speedily !” 

A moment, with head bowed, and her hands clasped 
over her face—a moment in which she wiped the 
tears from her eyes—and then Aunt Mary got up 
and moved to Mabel’s side; and bending over, she 
kissed her upon the cheek, gently, but fervently 
whispering : 

“Oh! it has pained me, Mabel; but if it can serve 
you I shall not suffer anew!” And then she went 
away to her chamber. 

Mabel Seymour pressed her hands hard over her 
heart, and sat there like one upon whom a mighty 
spell had fallen. Presently a voice broke the solemn 
stillness of the apartment. It was not as though 
Mabel spoke ; but as though a spirit other than her- 
self had been dwelling with her for the time, and 
thus spoke ere it left her: 

“ Good, noble, kind and true! Firm because he is 
right; and to be trusted because he is irm! Oh! 
Mabel, what have you done? Mercy! mercy! If ye 
be a woman do your duty now as ye hope for peace 
and joy hereafter!” 

She started to her fect, and looked at the clock 
upon the mantel. It was only nine. 
’ * * * * 

Robert Thornley sat in his office, the picture of a 
strong man in suffering. Nota pale, dejected face ; 
but a face wrought upon by mighty emotions, and 
Wet with manly tears. Hours had passed, and he 
was suffering more and more. Earlier in the even- 
ing he had visitors on business, and had been forced 
to outer calmness ; but now he was alone, and the 
pain spoke out. He would not go to his chambers 
yet, for his hostess might see him, and she would 

surely mark his sorrowful visage. 

“Oh!” he groaned, “if she were vain and fickle, 
I could cast this love out without a pang—I should 
not have loved her as I do. No, no—she is good, 
and she is generous ; but she is headstrong, and she 
does not understand me. Alas! what shall I do? I 
cannot sacrifice my principle. Better far that the 
love should be crushed, than—crushed, did I say ? 
Oh! then my poor heart lies crushed in the wreck 
of love I~ Ah » 


What was that? Wasit someone at the door; or 
was it a mouse in the wall ?—Again—it is a rap—a 
child’s rap—upon the door. It could not be a man ; 
for a man could not have crossed the outer hall with- 
out attracting his notice. He arose, and having 
hastily brushed his eyes with his kerchief, he went 
to the door and opened it. What!—a female ?—A 
queer client at this hour! And he backed in so that 
she might come into the light. 

“ What is it, my good woman? You need not fear 
to come in.” 

Was shoill? Was she fainting, that she stood 
there and trembled, and caught at the door-post for 
support ? 

“ My good woman 

“Robert! Robert !” 

“Mabel! Is it you?—Mabel! Mabel!” 

She staggered forward, and ke caught her to his 
bosom—caught her and held her there ; and kissed 
her upon the brow; and he cried out in his agony of 
wonder and suspense : 

“Oh, Mabel, what is it? whatis it? What has 
happened ?” 

With an effort she looked up, and answered, with 
moans and stifled sobs: 

“Oh, Robert! I could not rest—I could not sleep 
—I should have died! My heart was breaking, and 
my soul was in torture! Oh, I had been so wrong— 
so wicked! Forgive me—forgive me, Robert, and 
never, never again—never——” 

He could hear no more. Once more upon his bo- 
som ; his strong arms holding her safely there, where 
she was to find sweet rest and shelter evermore— 
and his lips speaking words that banished the gloom, 
and let the blessed warmth and light in upon her re- 
deemed and purified soul. 

They walked home beneath the eyes of heaven, a 
glad and happy pair; and at midnight Robert bent 
his steps towards his own place of abode, feeling 
now that his hold upon life was a prize worth striv- 
ing for. 

Aunt Mary heard the clock strike twelve, and she 
wondered who could be up at that hour. She was 
listening, when her door was softly opened, and a 
voice whispered : 

“ Aunt!” 

“Ts it you, Mabel? What in the world 

But before she could speak farther a pair of arms 
had been thrown around her neck ; warm and loving 
kisses were imprinted upon her cheeks, and a happy 
voice cried: 

“ Oh, dear, good Aunt Mary! I could not go to my 
rest until I had come and blessed you! Oh, I will 
always try and make you happy; for you have made 
me very, very happy!” 

And the good old woman, when her niece had 
gone, felt an assurance in hersoul that she should be 
henceforth far less unhappy than she had been ; for 
out of her great sorrow she had at length wrought a 
glad redemption for one whom she dearly — : 


” 


” 


FOR EVER. 


CHAPTER I. 


“For ever, Gillian—tell me again, darling, that 
you are mine for ever!” 

She clung a little closer to him. 

“Tt is so hard to have you go, Roy,” was her an- 
swer, “and all the future looks so uncertain !” 

“Tt does not look uncertain to me, Gillian,” said 
Roy Gillespie. “I have strength, youthand will. I 
will prove that I can both love and work with pa- 
tience.” 

It was near nine o’clock on a September evening. 
The lovers stood in the small porch of the old “ Her- 
mitage,” where Gillian More had been born. She was 
the only child of a musician. Her mother had died 
at her birth, and her father had reared her in strict 
seclusion, with little education but culture of the mu- 
sical gift she inherited. She had lived the life of a 
gipsy, working bard at her art, which she was taught 
to feel must eventually support her ; and, when work 
was done, running wild over the rocks and sands, 


neighbours declared— wasting her time generally. 


hold, and was, beside her father and the pastor of 
the church where Gillian played the organ, the sole 
companion she knew up to the time when—shortly 
before our story opens—she reached her eighteenth 
birthday. It was upon that very day that, in com- 


of their frequent excursions to a rock, whose loneli- 
ness and inaccessibility was its chief attraction to the 
old recluse. They had provided themselves with a 
bag of sandwiches and a bottle of sour wine in honour 
of the day, and having spread this frugal luncheon 
upon a smooth rock, had seated themselves to its 
| enjoyment, when the sound of approaching voices, 





rowing and swimming, and—as her more thrifty | 


An old servant managed the affairs of the house- , 


pany as usual with her father, she had gone on one | 


and the sudden appearance of three or four young 
men, startled them with the knowledge that their 
heretofore undisputed title was infringed upon. A 
party of gentlemen from London had resorted to it 
as a summer adventure, and entered for a few weeks 
upon a kind of primitive existence of boating and 
fishing. The professor would have gladly retired 
without forming any acquaintance with the intruders, 
but they would not allow him to escape from their 
hospitalities. In the course of a few hours, Gillian, 
in her broad-brimmed hat and shabby clothes, found 
herself established as a reigning belle. What a 
birthday festival that was! In all litile Gillian’s 
after life, as the birthdays came and went, she never 
forgot the sumptuous sheen of the summer sea, the 
blue heavens, the gray rocks, the brooding gulls, nor 
the tones and looks of that ever-remembered meeting 
with Roy Gillespie. 

The summer went in a swift succession of delighis. 
The old professor, who never thought of his daugh- 
ter but as a mere child—or rather as the instrument 
whereby he would sometime electrify the world that 
had refused him recognition—was no restraint to the 
lovers. He lived in his world of harmonies and thc- 
ories, and laid his plans concerning Gillian, who 
meantime lived in her world of romance and passion, 
and laid her own plans concerning herself. 

Coming home from a walk through the September 
dusk, they found the professor engrossed with a 
stranger guest. In all Gillian’s remembrance no 
stranger had ever before come to the “ Hermitage.” 
The visitor was a man of apparently between thirty 
and forty; a man witha dark, refined, impassioned 
face, and of fastidious and elegant appearance. When 
Gillian and her lover entered, the professor was 
striding up and down with unusual impatieuce. 

“Gillian, child, how late you have stayed!” ho 
cried. “Light the lamp, dear. I want to show you 
my best friend.” 

Gillian obeyed the direction, and the lamp being 
lit, her father, with a certain grave ceremony, took 
her hand and placed it within that of the stranger. 

“Gillian,” was his simple introduction, “this is 
Paul Orme.” 

Gillian, surprised, confused, forgetful of all but 
that she stood face to face with one of whom she 
had heard so much, threw one flashing, inquiring look 
into the visitor’s face. 

Roy Gillespie and the leader watched each other 
with an incipient distrust. Giilian felt the weight of 
her new secret, and the professor—who had patiently 
borne with Gillespie as one bears with tho playmate 
who is keeping a child from its task—could uot con- 
ceal that he was awaiting lis departure before pro- 
ceeding with the business of the evenin-. 

And the moment finally came when Noy must 
He had bade the others good-bye, and retaining Gil- 
lian’s hand, led her with him from the room, out into 
the little porch whose frosted vines clung shudder- 
ingly to the lattice. In sight of the green, moon- 
shimmered sea, beneath the silvery September sky, 
they clung in silenceto one another. ‘hen the final 
farewell words were spoken, the last kiss, the part- 
ing clasp, and little Gillian stood in the porch alone. 
The summer was past ; her idy] was ended. 

Her face was white, wistful ; her great brown eyes 
glimmered softly. A scrutiny less keen than Paul 
Orme’s could have read the story. But her father, 
rapt in the coming accomplishment of his plans, sus- 
pected nothing—all that he realised was that Gilles 
pie had gone at last ; that the time had come when 
he might reveal the prize which he possessed in his 
daughter’s voice to one who would understand it. He 
felt the pride of author and artist in unveiling this 
treasure heretofore concealed. He placed himself at 
once at the piano. 

“ Gillian,” he said, “ you are to sing. 

Tosing was to Gillian as simple an act as to talk. 
She took her place without embarrassment or delay. 
Her father placed the music before him, and her 
voice swelled pure and powerful upon the silence of 
theroom. The airs which the professor first selected 
were difficult and elaborate; these he followed by 
some popular, spirited melodies of various characters. 
Without being conscious of her father’s plan, Gillian, 
in the course of an hour, revealed the pathos and pas- 
sion and volume and variability of her voice. Paul 
Orme was a musical critic, a musician, a man of the 
| world. He listened with surprise and deliglit. 

“ You will tire her,” he said, at last. “ Her voicc 
| is too precious to be ovortaxed.” 

“You are not disappointed. then ?” the professor 
asked. 

“Tam delighted. Nothing can be more sure than 
her success.” 

Sometimes heaven gives us a gift as great as our 
longing. Such a gift was Gillian’s voice to the lonely 
old musician. Her pale, spiritual face shone with a 
kind of triumphant radiance. 

“ Her voice will be all she will have when I am 
gone,” he sa 3. 
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“May that time be far off,” answered his guest. 


“It is not far off,” was the calm response. “ Orme, 


you kuow me too well to imagine that I have sen 
for you as I have done to talk platitudes. 


others are, upon my friends. For myself, I woulc 
never have asked aught of the world. For my child 


I implore—through you— its influence and patron- 


age. 


Paul Orme looked at the unconscious girl, who 
listened with some bewilderment to this discussion 
He looked merely as artist 
aud critic, but while he looked there leaped into his 
heart a certain sympathy, a kind of admiration, which 
At the same 


concerning herself. 


he had never feit for a woman before. 
moment he remembered Roy Gillespie's arrogant, 
handsome face, and the tell-tale look which Gillian’s 
wore when she came in from the porch. 

“Tam old,” he said to himself, “and she isa child! 
[ will take care of her. My friend,” he added aloud, 
to the professor, “when the time comes that your 
little girl needs such influence or protection as mine, 
she may command it as she would a brother’s.” 

‘The professor had reseated himself in his great 
chair. He was leaning his head somewhat wearily 
upon his hand, as if his anxiety concerning the test 
tivough which Gillian had just passed had exhausted 
Lim 

“TI believe you mean your words, Orme,” he re- 
plied. “ Remember you are talking with a dying and 
defeated man about his legacy to the werld which 
misused him.” 

Gillian had stood amazed, silent. At these last 
words, at the undreamed-of revelation they contained, 
she staggered forward and fell on her knees beside 
the professor's chair. 

“ Father!” she cried, with a sort of shrill despair, 
“what do you mean? You will not leave me alone!” 

“TI shallleave you, Gillian—I may leave you sooner 
than I can bear to think of. I have done wrong, per- 
haps, to break to you so suddenly the knowledge 
which has weighed my heart for many a month. 1 
have longed to live to develop your power to the ut- 
most. But I shall not. ‘There is an iciness and 
numbness about my heart—it has been there all the 
summer—and it means death.” He laid his hand 
tenderly on the soft, abundant brown hair of the head 
she bowed on his knee. “I have taught you to feel, 
Gillian, that you must go upon the stage, and thus 
earn your living. The time is now not far distant. 
On this account I have sent for this good friend, who 
las promised to aid you. Wisely or unwisely, I re- 
frained from all explanation before he came, lest your 
agitation should prevent your singing as usual.” 

Gillian made no answer. She trembled with ex- 
citement. The events of the day had overtaxed her. 
Her brown head sank lower and lower, and before 
her father or his guest surmised her weakness, she 
lay fainting on the floor. Paul Orme caught up the 
uuconscious burden. For a moment—an unnecessary 
moment—he allowed himself to clasp it in his arms. 

“Tf there is no other claimant,” he said, with calm 
intensity, “aud if your Gillian allows my claim, I will 
be all in all to her, my old friend ;” and the professor 
had no need to say that his guest's words sounded 
cold to him now. 

The morrow came, and the guest was gone. Ex- 
ternally affairs at the ‘“ Hermitage * went on as usual. 
Virtually all was changed. The weight of the recent 
past and the near future converted Gillian from a 
careless child to a woman. She refrained—why, she 
could not tell—from acquainting her father with her 
engagement. Some instinct prompted her to dllow 
Lim the only remaining happiness of picturing her 
life as successfully devoted to the art he loved. In 
spite of the fondest care, he failed rapidly. He said 
oue day, when a long, kind letter had come from Paul 
Orme, that now he could allow himself to die; and 
in fact in just a month from the musician’s visit, and 
on a dreary autumn day, a small—a very small pro- 
cession—followed the old man’s remains to the grave, 
and Gillian was left alone. It seemed, though, that 
her loneliness was less lonesome from the fact of her 
father’s provision. Every practicable arrangement 
for the coming change had been made during the 
month which preceded his death. Gillian found her- 
self with little to do but accept the transition. She 
had of course made her lover acquainted with her 
altered prospects. It had not been easy, either, to 
do so. For all her ignorance of the world, she hada 
vague instinct that Roy Gillespie might feel that a 
woman who was earning her living was lowering 
herself, neither did his answers re-assure her. He 
wrote, when the news was broken to him, with a sud- 
den caution and guardeduess. 

“You have undoubted genius,” he said ; “ but get- 
ting a livelihood out of genius is like harnessing Pe- 

gasus to the plough. Still, if you should succeed, 
Gillian, I should be very proud.” 

Gillian dwelt upon these last words, “ If youshould 


I have 
exiled myself, but in the end I am dependent, as 


| Gillian more than all the rest. 


they were. 


t | or countenance efforts which had no assurance—a 
very coward about beirg mixed up with possible 
failure. 
i But Gillian had not read him so far. The thought 
, | of winning his increased admiration was a stimulant 
to her; the prospect of liviug in London, where she 
should have her lover's society, and the temptation 
towards excitement and change, so great at her age, 
contributed to dull her overwhelming sense of afilic- 
tion in her father’s loss. It had been understvod 
that she should go to London for a year’s training 
before she made an appearance in public, and Paul 
Orme strenuously advised that there should be no 
delay. 

Within a few weeks, therefore, after her father’s 
death, she found herself on the point of departure 
from the only home she had ever known. And 
though the haste with which she had been forced to 
act might have somewhat benumbed her grief, it 
could hardly have been keener than it was upon the 
November evening when she paid her Jast visit to 
her father’s grave, and went thence upon the brief 
journey which—-brief as it was—was to the young 
girl the great gulf between the Tried and the Un- 
known. 











CHAPTER Il. 
Ir was just after daylight of a foggy, drizzling 
morning that Gillian’s journey was atanend. She 
hurried to await her lover, who was to meet her, and 
escort her to the boarding-place which had been en- 
gaged for her. She was so absorbed in her thoughts 
that she did not perceive Gillespie’s approach until 
he spoke her name: 
“ Gillian!” 
Then she turned round, with a low, joyful ery, and 
stretched her hands out with no consciousness but of 
relief and delight. Rvoy’s voice, however, and the 
formal touch of his finger-tips, forced her back upon 
her self-possession. Sle. could scarcely believe that 
it was the lover from whom she had parted: so ten- 
derly in the lonely little porch, who stood there 
measuring the effect of her jaded face and careless 
dress, and saying, in the coolest tones: 
“Bat you do not see Mr. Orme, Gillian.” 
She saw him then, standing beside her lover, with 
his bright, quizzical eyes and his curled mgustache, 
holding out his dainty gloved hand, and looking at 
her with his amused expression. Her wits came 
back to her with a flash ; came with a sudden shame 
at her own shabby clothes and weary face in the 
presence of the two men who looked so fresh and 
handsome and fashionable, and—one of them—so 
vexed at the little outburst of emotion of which she 
had been guilty. 
“Mr. Orme will forgive me for seeing my oldest 
friend first,” she said, with that sudden tact which 
comes to women. 
“T have nothing to forgive, Miss Gillian,” said the 
gentleman, pleasantly. “Icame to this meeting as 
second, and, in spite of our friend Gillespie’s assur- 
ance to the contrary, I felt 1 might better not come 
at all.” 
“T think Gillian will agree with me that none of 
her friends are superfluous now,” put in Roy, 
hastily. 
She comprehended him then. He was trying 
to conceal from Paul Orme that they stood in the 
relation of affianced lovers, that they were more 
than common friends. She had no great pride of 
her own, as we have seen, but she had enough to 
sustain her in this emergency. 
“T have only a few friends,” she said, quite sim- 
ply ; “so few that I prize them all at all times.” 
But Roy was bound to be ill-natured, and to make 
her feel awkward and stupid. 
“We are holding quite a mutual admiration soci- 
ety,” he said, with something !ike a sneer. “In the 
meantime it is raining harder and harder. Have you 
a waterproof, Gillian? Our cab is coming up, Mr. 
Orme. Let us make our way.” 
“My trunk ?” ventured Gillian. 
“Oh, your trunk is safe, little country cousin. 
We will have it inside, if you say so.” 
Somehow Roy's affectation for smartness hurt 
She bit her lip, and 
hot tears came to her eyes. She attempted no re- 
ply, and was wholly unconscious of how indignantly 
and acutely Paul Orme was feeling for her, and how 
he had admired her exhibition of control. 
“T hope you will like your boarding-place, Gillian,” 
Roy remarked, as they drove along ; “ but if not, you 
can easily change.” 
“T daresay it will suit me if it is only neat and 
economical,” she replied. 
“You have mentioned the two qualifications to 





succeed.” She was not aware how characteristic 


| another little sneer. 


which boarding-houses lay no claim,” said Roy, with 


Roy Gillespie was always ready to ap- 
plaud assured success, always backward to encourage 


or disliking them, they must be understood to speak 
in the comparative degree.” 

“Yes, they are odious!” smiled Paul Orme, with 
a shrug ; “ enough to drive a man to matrimony anj 
housekeeping—eh, Gillespie ?” 
m “ They have not yet driven you there,’ 





? 


retorted 






oy. 
“No, I shall be led, not driven, when. the tine 
comes,” answered the musician, rather seriously. 

In the meantime they had ridden rapidly along, 
through a pelting, rain, and finally stopped before 4 
tall, inexpressive-looking brick house. 

“ Here we are,” said Roy, and he picked up Gillian’s 
satchel and books. 

She was sensible of a feeling of relief. Her arrival 
and reception had been oppressive and disheartening. 
They ascended the steep steps, and entering, were 
shown into a tawdry, undusted parlour. The mis- 
tress of the house came in, somewhat courteous and 
wholly inquisitive. The gentlemen prepared to 
leave. 

“ You will want the day to get rested,” said Roy, 
carelessly, “ perhaps, if you care tu have me, I will 
drop in during the evening.” 

Gillian stood aghast at the prospect of a long, 
lonely day. 

“Oh, pray come this evening, if you do not before,” 
she said, impulsively. 

“Very well. Now you had best take breakfast 
and then get some sleep.” 

Paul Orme stood by the mantlepiece, and wrote 
with a pencil ona card. When he bade Gillian good- 
morning he gave her this card. She waited until she 
was alone to read what he had written: 

“You will not sleep all day. You will be home- 
sick and unhappy, and will cry. To prevent this, | 
shall come for you at one o’clock, aud we will go aul 
look at some pictures.” 

Gillian could not help feeling grateful. She was 
relieved to know that she had not made herself quite 
ridiculous in Paul Orme’s eyes. She ate her break- 
fast, then went to her room, unpacked her slender 
wardrobe, bathed, put on her best bombazine, and 
fastened her crapa collar with the pin made of her 
father’s hair, and as her chamber was cold, she went 
—rather timidly—back to the parlour. She walked 
to the window; the rain had ceased; the clouds wers 
scudding away. Between the tall houses she couli 
see streaks of pale, clear blue sky. 

She stole with a half-guilty feeling to the instru- 
ment, aad struck very softly a few chords; then 
listened again. All was still. Her courage began 
to rise. She played some reveries and prelu‘les, and 
finding herself, unnoticed and uninterrupted, she 
finally trusted her voice. Gradually as she sang she 
forgot herself. There was a pile of music ou the 
piano, and she discovered fawiliar friends in the col- 
lection. She sang on and on. The sun broke from 
under the scattered clouds, streamed through the 
window, and flooded the space where she sat. She 
felt the warmth and brightness without realising it 
—as a bird does—and her delicious young voice filled 
the room with a burst of song. There was a slight, 
avery slight stir behind her, enough however to 
arouse her; she turned swiftly, to fiud Paul Orme— 
always with his amused, quizzical face—softly clap- 
ng his gloved palms together. She sprang from 
the stool in consternation and overturned it. “ What 
must he think of me ?” she said, to herself, ready to 
cry with vexation. He answered the question she 
did not ask. 

“You have betrayed yourself! I would not have 
missed it for anything. I know now just what you 

can do for yourself, and what I can do for you.” He 

seized her hands and shook them. “Go get your 
bonnet and shawl,” he added, in his abrupt way. 

In the bright autumual afternoon, they walked to 

the picture gallery. Paul Orme was constantly en- 

tertaining. Gillian almost forgot the heart-ache aud 

vexations of the day. Almost. At times a-sense of 

her loneliness and dependence, of her small means, 

of her chance of failure, came over her, and seemed 

to strain her heart-strings. Worse than all was thie 

remembrance of Roy’s coldness. She tried to put it 

aside, to think herself silly and fanciful, and she 

looked forward to the evening's meeting, which was 

to re-assure her and undo her sad impressions, with 

sharp impatience. In the meantime Paul Orme tried 

experiments—it was a way he had—upon her moods. 

He watched the play of her features, the variability 
of her expression, and read her—or thought he did 
—and prophesied success for her, to himself, aud 
made up his mind to stand by her, and considered 
Gillespie “soft” for being ashamed of her. 

It was dinner-time when Gillian got back to her 
lodgings. Immediately after dinner she went into 
the parlour to wait for Roy. She caught a glance 
of herself in a mirror above the mantelpiece, and saw 
how the walk and excitement of the afternoon had 
left her face animated and brightened by a warm 
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the room, and two or three attempted to open con- 
yversation with her, but meeting no encouragement, 
soon withdrew, and left her to solitude. Seven— 
cizht o'clock came, but no Roy. A terrible misgiv- 
ine lest he meant to disappoint her came across her. 
That would be, she thought, more than she could 
The other occupants of the room had settled them- 
selves in groups for games or work or talk, as the 
case might be, and Gillian began to feel that they 
looked across at her sitting awkwardly alone, as if 
they wondered what she was waiting for? 

At length just before nine o’clock, when to Gil- 
lian’s rustic perceptions the evening should be about 
at an end, Roy came in, so handsome, so stylish, that 
involuntarily in her pride she half forgave him. 
She was careful this time to make her reception 
cuarded, and it was evident that her lover expected 
she should do so, On-his part, she watched in vain 
for some indication that he met her other than as 
a casual friend. It was easy enough to command 
a kind of privacy where all were occupied with 
their own concerns, but Roy took no advantage of 
it to speak what might not have been uttered quite 
aloud. 

“Mr. Orme’ took me te see some pictures this 
afternoon,” Gillian remarked ; “I enjoyed it. exceed- 
ingly.” 

Sswes avery simple bit of information, and she 
watched Roy acutely to see if he cared—cared that 
she had enjoyed something in which he had no share. 
Apparently he did not. 

“ You will do well to cultivate Orme,” he replied ; 
“he will be immensely useful to you, if he happens 
to fancy you.” 

“He seemed very friendly,” she went on, “ and I 
was very grateful for it. I shall be very lonely, Roy, 
in this strange place with no one to turn to.” 

Her voice was pathetic and pleading in spite of 


her. 
“Yes, you will be lonely,” he returned. “That 


is a necessary portion of the career you have se- 
lected.” 
“Do you disapprove of the selection ?” she asked. 
“No.” 


There was a minute’s pause. One of the groups 
was breaking up rather noisily. 

“What is it you disapprove, then?” said Gillian, 
in a dry, choking tone. “ Why do yon treat me so 
strangely and coldly?” 

He was watching the people who were going, and 
who stood laughing and bantering, in a listless way, 
and he did not turn his eyes to Gillian as he 
auswered her. 

“ How do you expect me to treat-you, with a dozen 
lookers-on to observe us?” 

There seemed to Gillian a coarse sort of rebuke in 
the words, and her pride was roused. 

“T had expected,” she answered, very quietly, 
“that you would treat me as you might treat a 
sister.” 

“But you are not a sister, or anything like one,” 
he retorted, “and as a matter of good taste I have 
sought to avoid a parade of our nearer and dearer 
relationship.” 

“I feel very keenly my own violation of the good 
taste you refer to,” she said, “in our mecting this 
morning. I supposed you would come alone.” 

“T had too much consideration for you to do so,” 
he replied. “I forgot that you were too ignorant of 
the world not to know that the fact of my receiving 
and escorting to a boarding-house a lady who is no 
connection, would be turned into a subject of scan- 


The blood which haddeserted Gillian’s face flushed 
it crimson again. She made no reply. 

“You will see these things as 1 do, by-and-bye,” 
said Roy, after a minute, “and you will thank me for 
not having made you a subject of remark. We shall 
have to be very careful, Gillian, both for the sake of 
propriety and policy.” 

His caution seemed to. be such an inversion of the 
usual order of things, that Gillian felt humiliated ; as 
if she was accused of offending the propriety and po- 
licy to which he referred. 

“Certainly,” she said, with a bitterness so quiet 
that he did not detect it, “ we will be very careful!” 

“TI shall hope to spend one evening with you every 
week,” he continued, ‘and occasionally we must in- 
dulge in listening to a little good music, and the like. 
Ido not aliow myself many indulgences, Gillian. I 
am working hard, keeping constantly in view the 
success I long for—long for on your account even 
nore than on my own.” 

The evening ended. Gillian had hoped so much 
from it, and had realised so little of what she hoped. 
Roy was gone. A week, perhaps, would elapse be- 
fore she saw him again. 

_ Then suddenly she remembered that in the morn- 
ing Paul Orme was to accompany her to a musical 
school ; that her voice was to be tried and judged of, 





her advancement considered—that she was to be in 
a manner appraised. She went through the morning’s 
trial most creditably, however ; everyone encouraged 
her as to her success, especially Paul Orme. 

“ You will be obliged to make some change in your 
mode of living when you get fairly to work,” he said 
to her ; * you will require a sitting-room of your own, 
and a piano in it.” 

“T cannot affurd to have it,” she answered. 

“Then you must get to earning something at 
once.” 

“ How can I do it ?” 

“T think you might undertake a few pupils. You 
know as much of instrumental music as you need to 
for the present, and could therefore find time for 
giving perhaps two lessons a day. You could take 
small children, so thattlivir instruction need not tax 
you very much, até yow could thus secure the needed 
addition to your a 

“T would. gladly attempt it, but where shall I find 
the pupils ?” 

“T will get themmefér you,” said Paut Ormo. 

In the course of # few weeks Gillian was fairly 
settled at: works: All Hwd beet arrangedin accordance 
with her ions. She had a few pupils 

rit appes of wealthy and culti- 
hier story, became inter- 

The winter: went quiékly; nef diseontentedly. 
Gillian worlted. hard and thin. Her beautiful 
eyes were lustrous awd , and looked larger 
oy, wih th glow'and! deazle of h b 

OY, e e of his own beauty, 
with the: whiclv belonged to his tastes, 
felt that she was growing hopelessly plain. 

Paul Orme wanted Her to get in some manner be- 
fore the public—to# have a preparatory introduction 
in order to test her , and to this end 
he prevailed upow M6. Maltrevor; in whose family 
Gillian had bee # musical reception, 
of which Miss More should be tlie prima donna. 
Gillian was*somowhat. fluttered. at the idea, and 
begged for@ fow monthe’ delay, but-Paul Orme was 
inexorable * ebiiee: "Tk al 

“* Moreover; fe; *T have aveques make 
of you. tiie mattera secret fiom Gillespie.” 

ow sherasked, 

“Oh, he haenot heed yousing lately: I want you 
to surprise him.’” 


do. 

“ We shalf-see.” ; 

Paul Orme went Home to his: reflections» 

“She is so stu iw love with that pink-and- 
white dandy,” he te himself, “ thati® will spoil 
her as an artist. Whwé business has a#f artist to be in 
love? Bah!”—and a strange, troubled expression 
swept over the leader’s keen, glittering face; a dis- 
covery had startled him. He himself was in love— 
with little Gillian More! “Bah!” he repeated, in 
his tone of amused disgust, “ what business has an 
artist to be in love ?” 

Paul Orme was not a man to act selfishly or in- 
sincerely. He did not allow his discovery toinfluence 
his conduct, nor his conduct to betray his discovery. 
He went on with an eye single to Gillian’s interest. 
He could not conceal from himsclf that either the 
winter’s hard work, or dread of the coming ordeal, or 
some other cause, was acting like slow poison on 
Gillian. She wasted away till she was like a wraith, 
her thin cheeks burned crimson, her little hands felt 
dry and hot, and her eyes blazed with some smoulder- 
ing passion. Paul Orme got nervous. He began to 
think his protegée would fail, in spite of him. 

It became more and more evident, as the night 
approached, that some potent means would have to 
be resorted to to stimulate Gillian to triumph. She 
was restless, wretched; her ambition had deserted 
her. She would not practise, she would not even 
hope. For the secret of this change we must look 
back a couple of months, and into Mrs. Maltresor’s 
drawing-room one stormy February afternoon. It 
has been mentioned that Gillian taught in the family. 
Her pupil was Mrs. Maltresor’s litle daughter—her 
only child, ‘The lesson was commonly given in the 
music room opening from the parlour, and given in 
the morning. But on one occasion Gillian had been 
under the necessity of changing the time, and went 
to give little Ella her lesson late in the brief after- 
noon. She received an apology of Ella’s being un- 
able, on account of her dancing-school, to receive 
her lesson that day. 

After sitting a few moments, Gillian bade Mrs. 
Maltresor good-afternoon. She had turned to leave, 
when her eye, falling accidentally on a mantel mirror, 
she saw the reflection of two figures occupying a 
divan in the drawing-room which she had supposed 
empty. At the sight her heart for an instant ceased 
to beat, her limbs tottered, and she grasped a table 
near which she stood, and saved herself from fall- 
ing. The figures were those of a man and womau— 


“I shall not-sing as well as he has often heard me 





a young, fair- haired woman, delicately made and 
daintily dressed. She was a stranger to Gillian—a 
guest, probably, of Mrs. Montresor’s, perhaps a 
relative. 

“And you will not auswer me till April?” he 
asked. 

_ “No; you are on probation,” she answered, laugh- 
ing. “You must pay penance for having had—as 
everyone declares—a country girl for your first love.” 

“Gertrude! thisiscruel. It is so hard to have 
you go without some little word, some half-way 
assurance that—in the future—I may always keep 
you near me——” 

It was Roy Gillespie who spoke. 

Gillian had but ome instinct—to fly from any far- 
ther exposure of hier lover's inconstancy ; to remain, 
if possible, im ignorance of how the interview ter- 
minated. Amnd’soshehadremained. She had given 
Roy no sign of herdiscovery. He had given her 
nove of his treachery. He had continued his weekly 
visits. Gillian had suffered silently, making no one 
her confidant, while those who s#w' her suffer and 
change conjectured every reason but the true one. 

“ What ails her?” asked Mrs. Maltresor of Paul 
Orme. 

“T don’t know.” 

“She will fail. She has no more spirit then a sick 
canary. 

“ She shall not fail. I cannot let lier,” answered 
the musician. 

“i It would iin her professional prospects for 

Ts. 
_. There went through Paul Orme’s mind some grim 
oa as to what prospects other than professional 
Gillian might hav6, but he only said : 

" Dear Mrs. Malttesor, your concert shall be a suc- 
cess. 


CHAPTER III. 

To have made a popular singer the fashion is en- 
viable. Mrs. Maltrésor had full faith that Gillian 
would eventually be popular, and she spared no pains 
to give brilliancy to the reception which was to in- 
troduce her to the world.. Gillian’s dress was made 
by her own modiste; and she was to’ be’ dressed 
by Mrs. Maltresor’s own maid. Tlie house was 
beautifully decorated with flowers an@ plants; the 
invited guests were distitignished and critical The 
important evening arrived. Tw that little interlude 
between the stir of prepar#tion and the arrtval of 
eatly comers, and while the hostess was still in her 
dressing-room, Pant Orme arrived. He walked 

through tlie rooms, inspecting the arrange- 
ménts. Nothing was left to be desired. The soft- 
ened brilliancy of the light, the April night air 
stealing through open windows, the intoxicating 
odours of exotics, made the silent, empty rooms, with 
their costly luxuries, like some enchanted palace. 
Paul Orme walked onward noiselessly. His eyes 
smiled still, in their quizzical, distrustful way, but 
about his mouth, under the thick moustache, there 
was a quiver and compression, a weariness and 
anxiety, which perhaps had never been there before. 
Suddenly he paused. With a quick, intense gesture, 
he pressed his hand to his heart; he held his breath, 
and gazed at the apparition before him. The ap- 
parition was no more nor less than a woman—a small, 
proud, fair-haired creature who came slowly, grace- 
fully down the broad stairs, fastening the tivy diamond 
studs in her long duchess gloves. 

She was dressed in a pale lilac silk; there were 
lilac-blossoms in her hair, and about her person, the 
faint, sweet spring perfume of the lilac. Paul Orme’s 
eyes, which fastened upon her, seemed riveted: from 
the queenly little head down to the dainty boots from 
which the silken train swept back, he devoured every 
trait; and over his dark, pale face went tides of pas- 
sionate interest, triumph and hate. 

The little lady walked regally along, evidently 
thinking herself alone. She paused before a mirror, 
looked at her own fair reflection with a soft smile, 
hummed a snatch of song, and played with her ivory 
fan; then she threw herself upon the couch, drooped 
her fair head, languidly closed her eyes, and lay as 
white and still as the Sleeping Beauty. 

When Paul Orme paused; he was standing near 
the entrance to the inner room, which was festooned 
with silk curtains. Half hid by their shadow, he 
had watched and waited. When the lady threw 
herself on the couch she was out of his direct sight, 
but when he raised his eyes to a mantel-mirror op- 
posite, he found that he still retained the power to 
watch her reflection. 

All at once he started, and looked hastily behind 
him. Gillian had just entered the music-room, that 
is, it could be no one but Gillian, Paul Orme well 
knew; but Gillian so changed from the sad-eyed 
little girl he knew that she seemed not Gillian at all. 
She wore a most delicate dress of white tulle, witha 
long train, her neck and arms bare, aud upon her 
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[INCONSTANCY’S REWARD. ] 


breast a bouquet of purple violets, whose faint, ecsta- 
tic odour went and came with her breath. Her 
abundant brown hair was loosely and simply knotted, 
and without ornament; her whole face was colour- 
less and radiant. Paul Orme paused for no argu- 
ments or reflections. Without a word he caught the 
girl’s slight wrist, and drawing her to the spot where 
hehad been standing, pointed to the reflection in the 
mirror, and stooping his face close to her ear, he 
hissed rather than whispered : 

“ There is your rival, Gillian ; 
love !” 

He expected she would faint or stagger. He was 
used to that kind of thing among women; he held 
his arm half-extended to prevent her falling. The 
remedy he had used was a rude one; he meant that 
it should first deaden and then rouse her ; he looked 
for the shock to suspend the faint vitality there was 
within her, and then in the reaction she should sing 
and succeed. But not a flush of colour stained 
Gillian'’s marble pallor, not a sigh or quiver went 
through her frame. She was standing just where 
she had stood that late February afternoon. The 
couch which the mirror reflected was the same. 
There had been two figures in the picture then. 
There was only one now, but the other would come, 
Gillian remembered. She was to answer him in 
April. 

“Yes, Paul Orme, I know it.” 

“You know it, Gillian More, and yet you love 
him ?” 

“TI do not love him to-night, Paul Orme.’ 

“ Gillian !” 

“Hush! Ilove my art. That is all.” 

Then there was a burst of opening and shutting 
doors. Guests were arriving. Mrs. Maltresor had 
entered the drawing-room. Paul Orme drew Gillian 
back hastily, and dropped the silk curtain. He held 
ler off at arm’s length and looked at her with a pe- 


Roy Gillespie’s last 





culiar scrutiny. She confronted him with the white 
radiance of her calm face. 

“You will sing, Gillian, as you can—for my sake ?” 
he asked. 

“T will sing for my art’s sake, Paul Orme,” she 
answered. 

The concert began. There was some piano music, a 
vocal duct, and then the prima donna. Perhaps never 
before nor since had Gillian sang so well. The pas- 
sion of loss, the victory of pride, the whole story of 
outraged trust, of stormy bewilderment, of past weak- 
ness and present strength, seemed to have found a 
voice through her lips. 

The critical and fastidious audience yielded to 
rapturous applause. Wreaths of flowers were flung 
at the singer’s feet. The concert was more than a 
success. The evening which had begun in doubt 
ended in a delicious triumph. 

But when her part was played, Gillian hurried 
away from the storm of compliments and congratu- 
lations which awaited her. She reached home, and 
in the quiet of her room threw herself in an easy chair 
to think. Her life had reach«d a crisis; her success 
as an artist was secured; the prize of which she had 
dreamed from childhood was within her grasp, and 
if her happiness as a woman was irretrievably gone, 
why—but Gillian did not yet think of that. 

The fire in the grate was burning low, just soften- 
ing the mild night air; the gas, subdued by the 
ground-glass globe which constituted the chandelier, 
shed a soft, steady light. The violets on her bosom 
filled the room with a faint, sad perfume. And here 
Gillian rested, here where she had worked so hard 
and suffered so bitterly, and had despaired and grown 
calm, she rested after the triumph of the evening. 

Suddenly there came a light tap at the door, and 





Gillespie himself entered. Roy’s coming startled her 
| alittle. He held his hands out, his handsome face 
| looked into hers. 











“You have gratified me unspeakably, Gillian.” 

“T am glad, Roy.” 

“ You have made yourself fashionable and distin- 
guished. You have no idea of the applause that was 
lavished upon your performance after you left. Yuu 
looked so pretty, too. Why, Gillian, I should have 
fallen in love with you to-night, if I had never seen 
you before!” 

She sat still while he was speaking. When he 
paused she looked quietly into his face with her 
bright, steady eyes, and said, musingly : 

“T wonder if it would have been any better, or 
have ended any differently, if we had really met {or 
the first time to night ?” 

He was far from guessing her meaning. 

“T daresay not, darling.” 

“ But, Roy, if we had never met before to-night, | 
should perhaps never have known the caprices and 
inconstancies to which you could subject me.” 

“ What do you mean, Gillian ? I have not been 
capricious.” 

“Perhaps not.” She did not alter her tone no 
raise her eyes. “ But you have been inconstant.” 

“Gillian! I swear——” 

She raised her little right hand. “Swear not at 
all,” she said, with quiet command. “ If you had re- 
ceived the answer you hoped for from Gertrude Mal- 
tresor to-night, you would not be here.” 

He staggered a step back from her then. 
recovered himself. 

“ You are jealous for a paltry flirtation such as al) 
men of the world indulge in.” 

She sat upright then in her chair, with her white 
flashing face, and the scent of the violet dying on 
her bosom. 

“T am jealous, Roy, for love’s dear sake, of all that 
has been, and is now for ever over between us,” she 
said. 

“ For ever, Gillian ?” he stammered. 

She smiled bitterly. 

“T remember,” she said, “it was for ever we 
plighted our troth. Forever! Let it go!” 

He strode about the room. 

“ Someone has tampered with your trust,” he sail; 
‘it was mine once, Gillian, Donot deny it. I have 
a rival!” 

There was a flicker of scorn in her face. 

“Go, Roy ; we are nothing more to one another.” 

“ Yes, I will go, so that Paul Orme can come!” le 
cried. 

For at that moment Paul entered. 

“What does this mean?” he asked, rather an- 
xiously. 

“Nothing, Paul Orme, only that for ever is too 
long a period for our small lives,” said Gillian. 

Gillespie was gone before she was done speaking. 
He would not linger to have his perfidy proved by 
the man he suspected for his rival. 

* You are harsh, child,” said the musician. “ Itis 
a word not to be spoken in haste, but it is a word in 
which soul should pledge itself to soul.” 

“ Do not let us talk of that to-night, Paul Orme,” 
she said. 

“TI want to talk of it, Gillian.” 

“ And I—I want to tell you my plans.” 

“ Your plans?” 

“Yos, my friend. I am very tired in body and 
mind. I want rest, and Iam going away to my old 
home for a time, to get it. I want to hear the waves, 
and to see the rocks, and my father’s grave. 1 want 
to sing in the old church, and try to get back some- 
thing that I miss.” 

“ But I—Gillian—I may come to you there ?” 

She raised her deep eyes as if she was thinking. 

“If it comes back, Paul Orme.” 

“ What, Gillian?” 

“That which I miss.” 

“ What is it, child ?” 

“My heart!” 

He seized her hands: 

“ You understand, then, what I would come for?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You will give it to me, Gillian, when the wounds 
you have felt are healed ?” 

“T would not give you anything which was not 
fresh and true.” 

“ Oh, Gillian, I have loved you so, from the first!” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You will try to requite my love and my patience 
if youcan! You will try to love me a little ?” 

“No, not a little,” she responded. “If my heart 
comes back, and hope and faith with it, I will send to 
you, Paul Orme. Now, good-bye, and good night.” 

And the leader went. Months followed of loueli- 
ness, weariness, and struggle, but later in the summer 
his summons came—a bunch of fresh, fragrant violets. 
Ile hastened with them to Gillian. 

“The old hurts have ceased to pain?” he asked, 


But he 


anxiously. 
“Yes, Paul Orme; I am not afraid, now, to say 
* for ever!” WW. H.. P. 
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THE SHELL GATHERER. 
BY THE 
Author of ** The Crown Jewels,” ‘ Alfred, the Gipsy,” &¢., &c. 
—_—_—_—_— 
CHAPTER V. 


Ear.y the morning following the events related 
in the last chapter, the old fisherman brought his 
merchandise to the gate, outside of which he and 
Philip, the shell gatherer, had lodged the preceding 
night. It was not yet sunrise, though the pencilled 
rays of morning shot across the east like an open 
fan. 

“You are full early, Uncle George,” said the 
drowsy porter, opening the lattice. “Give me thy 
fish and take thy silver pay. You fishermen are too 
early risers for gentlemen on land.” 

The fisherman handed his basket in at the win- 
dow, and having counted the money, said: 

“ Master Simon, the good earl bade me come and 
see him in the castle, for he had some questions he 
would put to me touching certain matters.” 

“What can the master have to ask such as thou 
art? Get thee gone, and let me sleep till the sun be 
up. Dost thou think lords rise at thy hours? A 
noble’s sunrise is when he is over a peasant man’s 
head, at high noon.” 

“ N ” 

“No buts. Get thee gone; and if thou hast aught 
to say to my lord, come six hours hence.” 

“Sir porter,” exclaimed the voice of the earl, who 
was visible upon the wall over the gate, where he 
had been walking to breathe the morning air, “thou 
art going beyond thy place. Unbar, and let the old 
man enter; and see that thou be civiller to plain 
people when they come to my gate.” 

Upon hearing the voice and these words of reproof 
from his master, the fat keeper of the gate coloured, 
and with apologies replete with confusion, he undid 
the gate, and admitted old George and his son; the 
latter of whom had been too much occupied in sur- 
veying the towers, bastions, high walls, and turrets 
of the castle, to heed what was passing at the gate. 

Upon entering the court, old George, by the com- 
mand of the earl, was conducted by a servitor to 
his own rooms. Philip remained behind, and was 
suffered to roam about the castle-yard at his plea- 
sure, 

_ The earl, walking around the wall, met the old 
fisherman at the head of the stairs by the door of his 
private room. 

“My rogue there would have you think, that we 
are late risers here ; but I do more work before sun- 





[A VOICE FROM THE DEAD. ] 


rise than after, among my books. Come in! Sit 
down. Now I will hear from you what thou hast 
re say touching this lad—Philip, I think you called 
nim ?” 

“Philip, your lordship,” answered old George, | 
with hesitation ; “but, my lord, ifI tell you the truth, | 
I trust your lordship will remember that I have 
brought him up, and that now he is repaying me for 
my care; and that it would go hard with an old man | 
to have the lad taken away from him; besides, no 
one can have a better right to him than I, who took 
him out of the jaws of death !” 

“ Then he is not your son ?” said the earl, looking 
at the fisherman, who sat, hat in hand, on a stool by 
the door, smoothing his gray, locks. 

Ah not exactly, my lord; but I have adopted 
1im. 

“ Be frank—you shall not be a loser, whatever be 
the narrative you have to give.” 

“Then, my lord,” answered George, brightening 
up, and with a more cheerful manner, “ you shall 
hear how I came by him. It is thirteen years this 
next shad season. I was out in my skiff fishing. 
It was a hard year; and the shoals kept out at sea. 
There had been a three days’ storm, and I was 
anxious to get the first advantage—for fish always 
are caught easiest after a gale o’ wind. It might 
have been about three o’clock in the afternoon, and 
having got my boat full, I hoisted sail to run in 
landward home. I was at least twelve miles a’ sea. 
“ After running about a mile, I saw some large ob- 
ject floating on the water, at least half a league to 
the south of my course. The man who was with 
me said it was a wreck dismasted, for there was 
no reck there. I thought the same and steered for 
$ ” 

“ And it proved to be a wreck ?” said the earl, in- 
terrupting the details. 

“ Yes, my lord, not a stump standing ; and the sea 
rolling her about like a log. It had been a very 
large ship, and had many guns overturned on her 
decks. But not a soul could we see. So——” 

“ And you boarded her ?” said the earl. 

“Yes; and found in her cabin seven dead bodies, 
which had been drowned there, for the cabin was 
full of water to within a foot of the deck. We were 
looking about to see what we could find, when we 
discovered in a berth over the companion-way a lit- 
tle boy, five or six years old, asleep. We waked him, 
and tovk him up and put him into our boat.” 

“ And this Philip—is he the same child ?” 

“ Yes, your lordship. 
him, and I reared him as mine. 
an hour after we took him off.” 





The ship sunk in 


| 


No one ever appeared for | 


' 
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“The name of the ship? Do you know it?” 
asked the earl eagerly. 

“No, your lordship. It was sunk too low for me 
to read it; and she was settling so fast we hastened 
out of her.” 

“I see, But got you nothing from the ship at all, 
by which she might be guessed at ?” 

“A silver cup, your lordship, and a compass, an } 
some canvass.” 

“ Where is the cup?” 

“ At my cabin, your lordship,” answered the old 
man; “that, and the compass.” 

“ How was the boy clad ?” 

“Searcely clad at all—but was wrapped 
shawl.” 

“Have you the shawl?” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“ Bring the cup, compass and shawl] to the castle, 
the next time, good George,” said the earl. “ This 
youth may have a mother and father living; aud it 
is right every means should be used to discover 
them. You shall not be a loser, if they are found 
and he is restored to them. Come on Saturday with 
fish, and bring these articles.” 

“ Your lordship’s wish is a command,” answered 
the old man, bowing low, and hobbling out of the 
earl’s library. 

“ Well, Eleanora,” said the earl, at the breakfast- 
table, “ you are not so far out of the way, after all. 
This handsome shell-gatherer is not old George's 
son. He picked him up at sea some fourteen years 
ago, from off a wreck, and adopted him.” 

“T was well convinced there could be no blood 
lineage,” said the countess. ‘How odd it would be, 
if he should turn out to be of high rank; and how 
singular that there should be two such instances.” 

While they were talking a gentleman entered, 
whose arrival was hailed with trausports‘of welcome. 
The earl shook him heartily by both hands. The 
countess kissed him and called him “ brother,” while 
Agnes was folded in his arms. 

It was Captain Manners. Ten years had mado 
but little alteration in his appearance than to turn 
his whiskers gray, and give him more fullness in per- 
son. ‘ 

“When did you leave London, Manners ?” said tho 
earl, 

“Three mornings ago. I have come to say good- 
bye, before sailing for the Mediterranean ; and have 
three days to spare.” 

“ Four days, and you will be at our archery party, 
uncle,” cried Agnes, who sat by him, holding him 
by the hand. 

“4 Archery ! You have arrows enough in your eyes 
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girl, to pierce the best target a man ever placed in 
frout of his heart.” 

“It is my birthday, uncle; I shall be fifteen, and 
then “ 

“Your birthday—why, Conyers, sister! how did 
you find out, wh——” 

A glance from the countess stopped the naval offi- 
cer, while the earl saith: 

“The first of May, you know, is her-——” 

“Oh, yes, that is» right, I understand,” answered 
the captain, with aw intelligent return of the earl’s 
look. “Tow the dear girl las grown. Why. she 
is tall as the queen. By the bow of Dan Cupid! If 
I were a score of years junior, F would be sure to 
fall in love with your eyes, girl!” 

“You couldn’t fall in love with a nieee, yowksow; 
uncle,” said Agnes, naively. 

“ Niece! Ah—yes—I—I—forget! True, it wonld 
not answer,” answered the captaiv, in a blundering 
way. 

After breakfast was over, the earl and his brother+ 
in-law weré seated togstier in the library. 

“ And 80 she is ignorant of her birth, and believes 
herself tobe your own daughter ?” said the captain, 
continuing @conversation. 

“ Yes.” 

“ And the day I brought her here owhorsebaci:from 
the old tower, you cclet.rate as her birthday?” 

“ Yes, the first of May. On the of her 
fifteenth birthday, we give her an archery’ party: 
Some scoreof the young maids of the vicinity-are 
invited, and: an. arrow of gold is to be the prize tebe 
shot for.” 

“TI will stay, and maybe I will shoot for it, too,” 
cried the captain. “ What would I not give:to: Know 
who her parents were? Ihave long ago givem up 
ny fruitless ingnivies to learn what barque: was lost 
that night offthetower. But I love her, aw if she 
were my own child,” 

“ Aud we share yourlove-for her, captain. Never 
was so fair a daughter given to parents; fair in tem- 
per, in form, in face, im voice, in manners. Such # 
Winning art of loving; she has such a winning love.” 

* Were ever such superb eyes? I have seen Spa- 
nish girls, and Circassian, and maids of India, but 
never such a pair of eyes.” 

“You were always running wild with beautiful 
eyes, brother,” said the countess, entering. ‘ Has 
Conyers told you what horrible discovery we made at 
tie old tower, yesterday ?” 

“No, what was it? Not the ghost of that witch 
who leaped from its top!” 

““No; but the skeleton of the outluw and parricide, 
whom you sought to take captive.” 

“What! of Lord Clan William?” exclaimed the 
captain, with eager surprise. 

“Yes. He had evidently sought shelter in one of 
the dungeons—a secret cavern—where we found his 
ghastly remains. ‘his riug, which I removed from 
lis bony finger, identifies him. He must have perished 
miserably.” 

* What a wonderful discovery!” mused the cap- 
tain. “I fancy that the woman knew of his conceal- 
nut, and having been killed, he was left unapproached 
by any human foot, and so died by slow torture.” 

“T think it probable. What a chapter of horrors 
would his last days there unfold!” 

“ Surely there is One who rules above!” ejaculated 
the captain, with emphasis. ‘“ What did you do with 
the skeleton ?” 

“ Left it there in its dungeon tomb, and closed the 
loor upon it, as we found it.” 

“T would like to ride over there.” 

“Yes, while you are here we will visit the place, 
to gratify your curiosity.” 

Not far from the castle was the parish church, 
buried in a group of venerable oaks. Towards this 
sacred spot Captain Mauners slowly took his way, 
during the evening of the day of his arrival at Mont- 
The doors were open, and uncovering his 
head, he veverevtly entered, and took his way up the 
isle towards the chancel. Ancient marble effigies 
i the noble dead reclined on toinbs erected above the 
crypt. To one of these he advanced, and kneeling 
by it covered his face for a few momeuts, as if in si- 
dent prayer. 

Upon it was inscribed the names of the earl and 
countess of Beverley. They were his parents. Le 
caine, With filial piety to pay his respects to their 
revered memories, before gving into a foreign land. 
ihe latter had died since his last visit home. Ten 
years before, she was the dowager mistress of the 
castle and it was to her he conveyed in the saddle, 
the child which he had rescued from the power of 
Dame Alice. The countess had with her at the time, 
lier daughter and husband, the Karl of Seafield, now 
Monteagle, who had adopted the “ orphan of the sea,” 
and took her to their own residence. On the death 





’ 


of the aged countess, soon afterwards, the Ear] of 
Seafield removed to Monteagle Castle, and took the 
title of Monteagle to that of Seafield. 


Captain Man 





ners, Wiiose true title was now Lord Beverley, after 
having paid this tribute of his respect for the memory 
of his noble mother, arose from his knees, and un- 
conscious of the tears that stood on his sea-tanned 
cheek, turned to walk out of the church, when he was 
startled by seeing before him the form of a woman in 
gray, who was leaning upon her elbows with her face 
in her hands, and fiximg upon him keen and watchful 
looks from her haggard eyes. The church was ob- 
scure with evening twilight, and he could only perceive 
indistinctly her face. 

“In the name of heaven, what art thou?” he 
cried, with a changing countenance, and stepping 
back as if he had scen a spirit. 

“Thou should’st know me, Lord Beverley,” she 


‘answered, mockingly. 


“Tf Thad not seen thee killed: by # fall of two 
hundred feet into the sea.” 

“The sea opens its bosouv.to: ite clildresy, and 
dashes them not to atoms like mothier-carth.” 

“You did not survive tat déssent! Is: it pos: 
sible ?” 

“Tam no ghost. My lord,” stiee suddenly added, 
“T demand of thee my child.” 

“ Then thou has not seem ler?” 

“T look to thee forher. Slieigenines Does slie 
live ?” 

“ Yes—but——” 

“Then she is mine, I have trevelled! half the: 
globe to get hither; to find whit bocameof her: I 
last saw her in thy arme ten yoarsago.’” 

“ Where hast thom beew?” 


“Over the sea» Would’st' tiew know? Bb was! 


driven to sca a fragment-of the barque’#wrecks. 
After being digas the deep, I up 
« ship bound for bag mater salar on alg 
yesterday did I reach —* seeking my child.’ 
“ What isshe to tliee 

“T have had only one thonght inall my absence— 


to get bask to England: to-liunt.up my child I have 
come thusfar: IL Seliovedly ou. trol heersergpub owm 
home. I shall kuow to-night hel: 


tered by yomesetio: wall Tell. me; my Iérd! She 
is naught to you. Does the child live?” asked the 
woman, with almost a menacing air. 

Captain Manners was troubled. He felt that a se- 
rious evil had crossed the path of Agnes, in the sud- 
den reappearance of the woman, whose passions ten 
years had increased and made fiercer. He felt that 
it was important that she should be ignorant of the 
child’s fate—whether it were living ordead. He re- 
sulved she should not see her if he could prevent it. 

“Dame Alice, if this be thy name, this is no place 
for thee. Begoue from this estate, or I will have thee 
arrested as a vagrant.” 

“Thou wilt, eh? No,no, I fear nosuch thing. I 
go not away until I have seen the inside of yonder 
castle.” 

“ Wilt thou take gold and begone.” 

“Gold. Look ye! Hark!” 

And she shook before his eyes a bag that she drew 
from her girdle, and then opening the mouth of it, 


showed him that it was filled with gold. 


“This comes from Brazil, where it grows. Think 
ye I was ten years in that land, and got not wealth ? 
1 have hoarded it up fur my child.” 

“ What child?” asked the captain. 

“The child I drew from the sea, and of which thou 
hast robbed me.” 

lord Beverley for a few moments was undecided 
how to act. To let her visit the castle would be to 
cast a firebrand into it, and destroy the peace of mind 
of the earl aud countess, and the happiness of Agnes, 
who was ignorant of her orphanage. 

At this moment, he saw passing on the road, one 
of the bailiffs with two other men, on their way to 
tho village two miles off. He called to them ; and not 
without a struggle was Dame Alice borne off by his 
command as a vagrant. 

ile returned to the castle ill at ease in his mind, 
but resolving to have the old woman sent the next 
day out of the parish, to her own, he concluded not 
to speak of his having met her in the church to any- 
one, trusting no more would ever be heard of her. 
I'he ensuing day he appeared before the justice, and 
making his complaint, she was banished beyond the 
bounds of the parish, which would place several 
miles between her and the castle at the least. 

Preparations were now made with great activity 
for the coming trial at archery. A lawn in front of 
th» castle, between the chief gateway and the church, 
was enclosed, aud seats provided for spectators, and 
the tents made ready to be pitched on the coming 
morning. Booths for refreshments for the peasantry, 
and maypuoles, and ground for sport of ball, were pre- 
pared for them beyond the lists for the archers. 
Some of the noble guests commenced arriving the 
evening before ; youths and maidens, followed by re- 
tainers bearing bows, arrows, and targets. All was 
cheerfulness and confusion. hurrying to and fro, and 
getting ready for the mumeutous morrow. 


this: y ig a poor 








Captain Manners, in his excitement, quite forget 
his interview with old Alice. 

“You must feather that arrow nicer than that, 
uncle,” said Agnes; “for Lintend to win the golden 
arrow with that one.” 

“ T had best feather it with humming-bird wi. gs,” 
said the sailor, laughing. 

“No, with the eagle’s feathers.” 

“ Ave these eagle’s plumes ?” 

“Yes, and they are very hard to get. 
it was inrpossible to shoot an eagle.” 

“ How then came you by these?” 

“Why, when I said yesterday that: I would give 
anything if I could only beard my arrows with eaglo's 
feathers, for they are the truest, the young sheil- 
gatherer said he would capture meian eagle.” 

“ A brave promise.” 

“ And he redeemed it. This morning he brought 
to me 2 live young eagle, and it is now a captive on 
the other side of the courtyard; and these aresome 


of tlie kingly bird’s plumage.” 
«Tite ohell-gniherer must be man of courage,” 
said the captain. 


“ He is only a youth—scarcely nineteen!” 
“ Handsome as well as brave, I daresay,” said the 
captain, with a mischievous twinkle im his hazel 


eyes. 
“ Very.” 
“Fineteeth ?” 
* Perfect.” 
“Raven: hair?” 
“Like the very raven’s plumes.” 
* Tall and well shaped ?” 
“ ” 


Radnor said 


“A reak hero, hey! in canvass jacket and bare 
fect?” 


“Now you-are laughing at me, dear uncle.” 

“At your earnestness and romanco. It is well 

é peasant, or Radnor Cathcart 
fare badiy, I am of opinion.” 

“T dom't think Radnor near so handsome.” 

“er” 


“Nor soso kind-looking.” 

“ Ah, indeed!” 

“Nor so—he hasn't such fine eyes.” 

“T see how itis; Radnor has a formidable rival. 
I must warn him,” said the captain, trying to look 
grave. 

“ He knows it already, and hates Philip, and quar- 
rels with me.” 

Here. the captain laughed heartily, and nearly 
spoiled the arrow ; while Agnes laughed and blushed, 
and finally ran from the apartment. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Tue morning of the féte of May dawned with 
cloudless skies. Ere the sun was fairly arisen, scores 
of youths and maidens were in saddlefor two leagues 
or more around Castle Monteagle, and coursing in 
high spirits towards the scene of the day’s festivi- 
ties. 

The archery ground was'a spectacle of the great- 
est activity and excitement. A level lawn, just 
outside of the castle wall, had been temporarily en- 
closed by a slight wivket feice, Here and there in 
the area grew a venerable owk, sufficient to shelter 
the archers, but without presenting any obstacle to 
the sports in contemplation. At the southern extre- 
mity of the park-lawn was pitched a marquee of 
large size, from the summit of which fluttered and 
flashed in the morning sunbeams the red cross ban- 
ner of England, and the gorgeously-emblazoned 
banners of the noble Menteagtes. 

I'vom the lattice of her room, the fair girl, whose 
birth-day was to be honoured by all this rich dis- 
play, gazed down upom the lawn withits busy groups. 
She was already arrayed im her archer’s costume of 
green velvet and crimson cap, with a superb sable 
plume. Her graceful and youthful figure was finely 
displayed by this costume. She leaned upon a long, 
and richly-ornamented bow with a silken string, 
and with one hand was tracing upon the window- 
sill, with a thoughtful,.and absent manner, erratic 
outlines of involved figures, with the point of an ar- 
row of gold. Evidently her mind was not with her 
hand, though her eyes followed mechanically the 
movements of the point of the arrow. 

She was observed by Radnor Cathcart, attired a3 
Robin Hood, and looking like a prince of the forest- 
realms. He had thrown himself from his horse 4 
few moments before at the gate, and, ascending the 
terrace, had designedly walked around the square 
tower, which he well knew would lead him past the 
windows of the room occupied by Agnes, and whica 
opened upon the terrace. 

He beheld her thus engaged, and drew near her 
unperceived, and watched her countenance throug 
a lattice of ivy that partly veiled the window. if 
she had been thinking of him, there would have been 
a secret sympathy, a certain instinct, that would 
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have told him so. The fair face on which he looked, 
was indeed @ mirror, but it did not reflect, as he 
gazed upon it, his own image. He felt the disap- 
pointment @ man would feel, who looks into a glass, 
as he supposes it to be, and sees only his riva! on the 
other side. 

In a word, Radnor, predisposed to jealousy, did 
pot like the aspect of Agnes’s countenance, though a 
more lovely one wovoer. never need wish to gaze 
upon. 

“The pensive eyes, soft and dreamy, and bright as 
the gazelle’s, though the hue of the maiden’s was 
borowed from the southern skies, followed musingly 
the point of the arrow; and once a rich suffusion 
from the heart mantled her cheeks, and made her 
look more beautiful than ever; yet Cathcart liked 
ler looks less than ever. He was satisfied—quite 
so—that it was the thought of somebody else besides 
himself that had brought up that conscions emo- 
tion. 

Still her beautiful eyes followed the point of the 
golden arrow. His also did so, but he could see 
nothing, for she consciously wrote nothing; and 
thongh gold writes on stone, it leaves no more 
impression than words written-on the fingers’ end. 

But words shaped in the air with a finger may be 
read by a quick eye. Radnor’s jealousy made his 
eyes very sharp ; for jealousy is a great qnickener of 
all the passions and emotions. Deubtless he would 
not acknowledge that he was jealous. 

“ Of whom ?” he might interrogate the interrogater. 

There was no other Agnes knew; and everybody 
understood they were by-and-bye to be married. 
Of course, if the young shell-gatherer were named, 
the young nobleman would fling back a scornful 
denial, and regard the intimation as aninsult! A 
young fisher’s son make a lord jealous? If he had 
him at his whip’s end, he would lash him as he would 
Lishound. Yes, and lash him for jealousy’s sake. 

In a word, the young noble hated Philip in his 
heart ; but he would’ not have deigned to hate one so 
lowly, if he had not been touched with a pang of 
jealousy. Not that he believed for a moment that 
Agnes would favour a peasant with a thought, or 
that a peasant would dare to look up to her with a 
shadow of hope; yet. he was plainly jealous of the 
youthful shell-gatherer. 

His eyes followed the motion of the golden arrow, 
as it seemed to trace out some shape or other on the 
stone sill, and he hoped to read the invisible words 
by the motion of the point; but it only formed 
circles and curves out, vow a triangle and then a 
wreath. This-wreath seemed to please her, and she 
let it shape itself into a crown, leaf and stem, beauti- 
fully interwoven with the golden sty!us, all invisibly. 
Yet he could, by the movement of the point, see the 
very form of the leaves, which were laurels. 

When she had ended it she paused, and seemed to 
regard it in her mind’s speculation as if it were 
visibly before her eyes; then, with a smile and 
sweeter blush, she commenced writing with the 
point within this invisible immortel. 

With an eager gaze Raduor followed its motions. 
He saw her write a large letter, which at first he 
thought would terminate with being an R, and his 
heart bounded pleasingly ; but, after a slight pause 
at the first loop, she there ended the letter, and left 
itacapital P. Then followed a small “h,” then an 
“i,” to be succeeded byan “1” and other “i;” anda 
small “p” concluded this airy name, written within 
the airy wreath. 

There was no doubting. His eyes had followed 
the invisible tracery of the visible hand as plainly 
as if it had left behind letters of fire. 

“Philip!” he gasped. “This peasant is in all her 
thoughts. If he crosses my path, I will crush him 
beueath my feet as I would a worm.” 

“ So, fair maiden,” he suddenly exclaimed, advanc- 
ing into view, “you seem to be fancy free this morn- 

s, and amusing yourself with your thoughts. I 
trast they were agreeable.” 

This was spoken with temper, and a slight manner 
{ derision which he did not take the trouble to con- 
eal. Young as she was, she was high spirited, and 
felt his tone to be insulting to her ; and she answered, 
with a slight curve of her upper lip: 

“Extremely so, Radnor!” 

“Then you were not thinking of me!” he said, 
moodily, 

“You must consider yourself a very disagreeable 
person, then, cousin !” 

He frowned and retaliated : 

“I know well you were not thinking of me; for I 
have been a disagreeable subject, I doubt not, since 

“Since when, cousin ?” she asked, quietly. 

“Since you saw the fine eyes of that impertinent 
fisher fixed upon you, and he flattered you by giving 
you shells,” 

“Ie has very fine eyes. I am glad you had the 
taste to admire them, Nadnor.” 





“ You are provoking, Agnes !’ 

“ Then you should be more gentle, especially or 
this my birthday.” 

“ Answer me one question?” 

“Tfit be civil, cousin.” 

“Who was in your thoughts as I came up?” 

She coloured like a peony, and, after a. moment's 
embarrassment, answered : 

“Oh, a good many things.” 

*T can tell you of one subject.” 

“ Name it!” 

“The shell boy! Your thoughts were all upon 
him!” he said, with an evil look of mischievous 
triumph. 

“Well, may I not think of whomI will? Are 
you not thinking of him now? What more harm 
if he cross my thoughts than yours, cousin ?” 

“But you did more. You wrote his name within 
a wreath !” 

“Wrote his name?” she repeated, with looks of 
amazement, first at him and then of close scrutiny of 
the wiudow-sill. But it told to her eyes no tale of 
betrayal. 

Again she fixed her wondering gaze upon his face, 
on which was an expression of intense triumph. 

“Radnor, what do you mean? Yousaw me write 
no name, for uone was written !” 

And yet she knew she had made the motion of 
writing the outlines on the stone’s surface; but, not 
dreaming that she had by these motions been be- 
trayed, she began to fear that he had the power to 
read her thoughts. She became pale, and regarded 
him fixedly with a look of fear. But fear was not a 
new emotion in his presence. There was an impera- 
tive haughtiness and iusolence in his character that 
often made her feel afraid of him ; while he possessed, 
in his better hours, better attributes, that made her 
easily forget his more disagreeable manner. 

“ How could he know my thoughts ?” she mentally 
asked, and saying, hurriedly: 

“ You must excuse me, Radnor. My young friends 
are spurring’towards the gate, and I must go down 
and receive them.” 

“First,” he cried, detaining her by the hand 
rudely, “tell me if you love not this peasant ?” 

“ Cousin Radnor, your question is an insult !” 

“So it is; and so it would be if I were to ask you 
if you loved my hound because it licked your hand. 
I will only look upon your notice of this fellow as I 
would regard a look of kindness cast from your eyes 
upon my dog! So pardon the insult, fair cousin!” 

There was a bright flash of indignant light in the 
eyes of the young girl, but she suppressed the 
answering speech that sprung to her lips, and saying 
she must receive her guests, fled from him as he en- 
deayoured, in order to say something more, to detain 
her by the golden arrow. She left it in his hand, 
and disappeared. 

“ This girl has nolonger a heart, soul, and mind all 
forme! I loved her because no one had ever loved 
her, nor she a thought of other. In all her freshness 
and innocence I bowed down to her, and believed 
myself the only worshipper of one who, young as she 
is, has ali the power and genius of a woman's nobler 
feelings—innocence—nature without guile. I could 
have taught her to love me—fear me—bend to my 
will! But this fisher’s boy, gifted with a form aud 
face that make him look beneath his coarse garb like 
a disguised prince—this fellow, on whom nature, ina 
freak, has lavished all the outward gifts of birth— 
he has made an impression upon her imagination. 
The thought of him has entered her heart. It has 
corrupted her single-minded regard for me. To 
write his name with unconscious expression in mo- 
tion of what she was meditating upon! This be- 
token’s evil to my love's selfishness. On her upon 
whom I fix my passion neither king nor peasant must 
gaze admiringly! And this arrow revealed her 
thought,” added the young noble, as he regarded the 
elegant shaft which was to be the victor’s prize that 


ay. 
And, with a gesture of anger, he cast it upon the 
floor of the terrace, aud, stepping upon it, ground it 
with his heel as he walked away. 
At nine o’clock the whole company had arrived in 
the castle, and were regaled by a sumptuous break- 


fast in the great hall. At ten o’clock the trumpets 
sounded from the archery ground, as the signal to 
prepare for the chief sport of the day. The country 
people gathered outside the lists ina dense crowd; 
while within the barrier was an amphitheatre of 
seats, where sat the lord and lady of the castle, with 
more than a hundred nobles and geutry with their 
ladies. Between this terrace and'the superb marquee 
stood the archers, forty-four in number, youths and 
maidens; the former dressed like foresters, but in 
silk, gold, and velvet, and the latter in varied and 
graceful costuines, in whieh green and crimson hues 
predominated, Few of the youths were over nine- 
teen, while the maidens were from fifteen to eighteen 
years of age. Seldom has a festival gathering dis- 





played so much noble and high-born beauty in 
promise. Peerless among her peers was Agnes, 
“sole daughter of the house,” whose loveliness drew 
expressions of admiration from all eyes; for, though 
more beautiful.than all her companions, such was her 
sweetness of temper, unconsciousness of superiority, 
and her gentle deference to and preference for others, 
that she was not only popular but beloved. 

Opposite this group of competitors, about fifty yards 
across the green, stood the target, which was painted 
with five circles, each of a different colour. The 
centre of the circle was a gilt disc, the size of a 
crownpiece. 

The gold arrow, which Agnes had returned for, 
and found upon the terrace, unaccountably marred, 
was suspended above the target by blue and scarlet 
ribbons. Over the target two great oaks flung out 
their arching limbs, and formed a grand roof above, 
like the groined ceiling of a cathedral. 

At length the herald sounded again, and the sports 
began. Many a good hit was made, and many a bad 
one, and laughter and applause alternated. The 
young girls proved to be the best shots, but after an 
hour’s trial, not an arrow had touched the centre of 
the crown-piece, though three times it had been 
struck. One of these arrows belonged to Agnes. 

Among the spectators outside the barrier was old 
George, the fisherman, and near him stood Philip, the 
shell-gatherer. His looks followed only the move- 
ments of the daughter of the castle, his eyes traced 
the path of only the arrows from her bow. 

Tf anyone had watched his fine face, they would 
not have failed to perceive that his heart was in the 
success of Agnes; and if the watcher knew much of 
the human heart, he would have detected under the 
outward interest, the timidity of a love that was in 
the first tremblings of its new and strange emotions. 

At length there was a recess for a banquet in the 
tent. During this interval of two hours, as they 
were walking about the grounds after the feast, 
waiting for the herald’s trumpet to sound for them 
to resume the sports, old George, secing Agnes near 
the barrier talking wtth a young man who was fea- 
thering an arrow for her, drew near in a humble 
way, and said, deferentially : 

“ Ah, my young lady, no arrows like them feathered 
with eagiv’s wing! I hope you were pleased with 
my boy’s gift.” 

“Yes, George,” answered the maiden, kindly; 
“but it takes an eagle to make the feathers fly 
straight to the mark.” 

“You do not make allowance for wind, lady ; and 
all your strings are made of silk, when they should 
be of good deer’s hide ; silk gives, and don’t let the 
arrow go off with a spring, as it ought to.” 

“Why, George, what do you know about archery ?” 
asked Agnes, with a pleasant laugh. “It would seein 
you ought to know only about hooks and fish-lines, 
instead of talking so wisely about bows aud bow- 
strings.” 

“In my younger days, lady, I could use the bow, 
and have shot many a bird with arrows headed with 
sharp steel. It was when I was in the Hebrides, and 
lived as much by eggiog in the high cliffs as fishing 
in the deep seas a-neath. We oficn had to kill tho 
birds to get the eggs, and also for their down, with 
which great ladies in them days trimmed their winter 
coats. We had to use bows and arrows, not only be- 
cause guns and powder were dear, but the noise of 
shooting would scare off the birds; aud when they 
got to understand how that the report meant death, 
thep wouldn’t come back next year, but go tu other 
islands. I have killed in my day, lady, many an 
eider duck with my yard-long arrow at a hundred 
yards.” 

“And we can’t hit the centre of the target in 
fifty,” said the young man, laughing. “Come, old 
man, you must take a trial at the target, and win the 
golden arrow; for we all deserve to lose it, being 
such bunglers.” 

“T couldn’t do nothing, young gentlemen, with ono 
of them toy things,” answered George, looking with 
contempt on the handsome bow ornamented with 
pearl, which he held in his hand. “ But perhaps 
Philip might do something with it, as he is a better 
bowman than ever I was, though I taught him.” 

“Then Philip can use the bow,” said Agnes. “ IIe 
must certainly enter the lists,” she added, with ear- 
nestness. 

“if he did, lady, he would quickly carry off your 
golden arrow,” said the old man, proudly. 

“Tf he will consent! Will you, Philip?” she 
asked, as the young slicll gatherer’s eyes met hers, 
at which collision of glances both their faces reddened, 
while Philip answered : 

“T have not so much confidence as to be confident 
of success; still, if you wish it, [ will try ; but——” 
and here ho glauced down upon his coarse apparel. 

“He shall have my suit,” answered the young 
man; “for I should like, of all things, to see the 
pize carried off by a fishers boy. Lt is in the 
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porter’s lodge, where I left it when I resolved I 
would shoot arrows no more at a mark I could not 
lit. He shall have my bow and arrows also.” 

With some persuasion on the part of Agnes, who 
had set her mind on Philip’s entering the list, for 


she had secretly hoped his skill would prove superior | 


to that of Radnor, who, moodily keeping out of the 
sports of the morning, had been heard to express 
lis intention to enter the lists, and secure a prize 
which “no one scemed able to win,” as he sneeringly 
expressed it. 

Agnes now resolved to set off Philip against him ; 
but aware that Radnor-would not contend with him 
knowingly, she gladly embrated the offer of her 
cheerful young friend, Edward, the son of Charles 
Dacre, who forthwith, in his desire to gratify her 
whim, led Philip off to the porter’s lodge; having 
first, however, pledged secrecy about the whole 
matter with the fair girl. 

About half-an-hour afterwards the lists were once 
more alive with the archers, and the spectators again 
were seated, as before, in the amphitheatre. At the 
private suggestion of Agnes, Lord Monteagle pro- 
claimed, by the herald, that after two trials by each of 
the competitors, without taking the prize, the lists 
should be open to all comers. 

There were many excellent shots, but none clave 
the centre, which was so constructed that, when hit 
exactly, it opened into two leaves, like a crown-piece 
split, and moving in and out on hinges, and let the 
wrrow through out of sight. 

Out of over four hundred shots that day, not a 
single arrow had disappeared, though two struck 
within half an inch of the charmed centre. Even 
Radnor’s shaft failed. 

When at length all had made trials, the field was 
proclaimed open to all comers. Upon this the eyes 
of Agnes might have been seen to brighten, as she 
looked earnestly towards the right side of the tent, 
where she saw standing Edward Dacre, and, near 
lim, a young man of the noblest aspect and appear- 
ance on the field that day. 

At first she could not believe her eyes; but she 
knew it must be the handsome shell gatherer; yet, 
but for that knowledge, she would never have recog- 
uised him in his present costume. The crimson cap, 
and sable plume tipped with green, the jacket of rich 
purple velvet, and vest of silk, gorgeous with gold, 
all exceedingly set off one of the finest figures and 
most handsome faces ever maiden gazed with admi- 
rition upon. If she had almost lost her heart— 
which she had never lost to Radnor—to the shell 
gatherer, there was danger of its irrecoverable loss 
now. 

“ Who accepts the invitation to all?” asked Lord 
Monteagle. ‘ Are there noue of my fine forester lads 
who want a golden arrow to kill venison withal ?” 

There was a laugh in the crowd, but no one moved 
to come forward, for the presence of the great awed 
the peasantry ; albeit, among them might have been 
seen some stalwart youths who drew as goud a bow 
as Roben himself. 

“Come, Radnor,” said Lady Monteagle, “ try once 
more your skill, as there seems to be no more com- 
petitors. We will not leave the field till the target 
be hit. The best hit was your own.” 

“T cau hardly compete without a rival,” answered 
Radnor. 

“« Hither comes one who looks as if he intended to 
show us his skill,” said the earl, as he saw a young 
man, with dark, flowing locks, an eagle eye, aud an 
air at once frank and noble. 

All eyes were turned upon him, as he advanced 
and took his place at the point whence the arrows 
were to be shot. 

“Who is he?” “Whence comes he?” “Who 
knows him ?” was asked from one to another. 

No one was more perplexed than the earl, unless 
it was Radnor. He regarded him with a look of open 
admiration, but, though Agnes closely watched his 
countevance, without the least suspicion. Indeed, 
old George did not know him, and commented upon 
Lim, as of a stranger, to his companions about the 
barrier. 

Bowing to Agnes, who was seated on a canopied 
dais, like a queen upon her throne, he strung his bow 
with a practised hand, and, giving it one or two trials 
with his whole arm’s strength, he next chose his ar- 
rows with great care. ‘There were seven in his 
quiver, and he had broken and cast upon the ground 
six before he was satisfied with the seventh. 

“ He has seen a bow before,” said a forester, within 
hearing of old George. “ He means to shoot but 
once!” 

“ Aye, man, and he looks, young as he is, as if he 
knew how to use a bow. I never saw but one lad, 
and that’s my boy Philip, who can hold a bow like 

” 


” 


The old man was interrupted, and his attention 
drawn by a cry of: 
“They are going to shoot.” 


Radnor took the first shot, after having, with the 
greatest care, tightened his bow and selected his 
shaft. All was suspense as the arrow hummed 

| sharply through the air along its fifty yards of rapid 
| flight. Every eye followed it to the target. It 
struck the central crown-piece, but not so exactly as 
to open the valve, and fell, shivered in a dozen frag- 
ments, at the foot of the target. 

The unsuccessful archer dashed his bow upon the 
earth, as the shout of the people—who at first 
thought he had hit it fairly—changed into a note of 
disapprobation. The populace were tired of unsuc- 
cessful shots, and had a right to suppose that one who 
| had put himself, as it were, on a “forlorn hope,” 
would carry off the prize. 

“ Better not try, you'll fail!” said several voices, as 
| Phillip drew his arrow up to his eye. It lingered not a 
moment, but went off on its errand like a shaft of 
| light. Straight to the target’s centre it sped, and 
| had no sooner touched the gilded disc than it disap- 
| peared through it. 

There was a simultaneous shout from peer and 
peasant. The air rang with applause, aud when the 
cheers had subsided, there arose a loud hum of voices, 
all speaking together in praise of the shot and skill 
of the archer. Old George was eloquent in his ad- 
miration, and only wished he knew whe had taught 
“that young lord” how to use the bow. 

The herald brought the golden arrow, and placed 
| it, kneeling, in the hands of Agnes, as she sat upon 
her throne. He then conducted the victor to her, 
who, blushing, and embarrassed, stood before the 
dais “the cynosure of all eyes.” 

Agnes then gracefully presented him the golden 
arrow, which he received with a grace and self-pos- 
session singularly becoming, and replied to her in a 
few words of grateful acknowledgement. 

“TItis Philip! I know him now!” cried the old 
fisherman, hearing his voice. 

“ What, the shell gatherer!” exclaimed Radnor, 
with eyes full of the light of angry surprise. 

And fixing his gaze fully upon him, he then, as if 
fully satisfied of his identity, grasped him by the 
throat, crying : 

“Caitiff! To dare compete with a noble!” 

There was instantly a general commotion. Philip 
flung back his antagonist, and, in the act, dropped 
the gold arrow without knowing it. He then turned 
to leave the spot, when a sudden outcry caused him 
to look back. : 

Radnor was standing, with the golden arrow fitted 
to the string of his bow, and drawn hard to the fea- 
ther. In another moment the metal shaft would 
have been launched through his body; but Agnes, 
with a scream of horror, caught Cathcart’s hand, but 
too late to prevent a most terrible calamity ; for the 
arrow turned aside, and the bow slipping at the same 
moment, the point of the arrow rapidly grazed the 
brows of the young girl, and pierced an oak, in which 
it stuck tremblingly. 

Agnes, with a cry of pain, fell inscnsible into the 
arms of the earl. 

When at length she revived, she felt around for 
her mother, and said, with touching plaintiveness: 

“ Allis darkness !” 

There seemed to be no visible wound on the eyes, 
though the brow above them trickled with blood; 
nevertheless, as it soon appeared to all, was she, in 
that brief, cruel, guilty moment, rendered totally 
blind. The light of her glorious eyes, by one act of 
pride and passion, was extinguished in darkness! 

(To be continued.) 











Mr. Sreke’s Weppinc.—This marriage took place 
on the 19th of May, at the parish church of Neston, 
in Wilts. The bride was Caroline Sophia, eldest 
daughter of Mr. J. B. Fuller, of Neston Park. The 
church was tastefully decorated, and under the east 
| window were the words, worked in flowers, “My 
| peace I give unto you.” At half-past eleven the 

bridal party arrived, and during their entrance to the 

church the choir sang from “ Hymns Ancient and 

Modern,” 

The voice that breathed o’er Eden. 

The marriage was solemnised by the Rev. S. Heath- 

cote, vicar of Williton, and cousin to the bride, as- 
, sisted by the Rev. W. Bulmer, vicar of Neston, the 

service being choral. The bride wore a white satin 
| dress, wreath of orange blossoms, and Honiton lace 
| veil, and was attended by six bridesmaids, Miss H. 
| Fuller, Misses A. and 8. Heathcote, of Williton, Miss 

Faber, and two little girls of about six years of age, 
| Misses Curzonand Murdock. They wore white tar- 

latan dresses trimmed with blue, and bonnets with 

blue flowers. At the close of the first part of the 





ceremony the choir sang again from “‘ Hymns Ancient 
| and Modern :” 

How welcome was the call. 
| The church, a new and pretty building, capable of 
!holding about 400, was crowded in every part, and 








long before the service commenced the door was 
surrounded by a crowd of anxious spectators, a largo 
number of whom were unable to gain admittance, 
An archway of evergreens was erected at the en- 
trance to the churchyard, and a temporary floral 
corridor led up to the church door. The villagers 
also displayed floral devices and decorations. Miss 
Fuller, it is stated, had much endeared herself to the 
villagers by the kindly interest she had ever maui- 
fested in their welfare. She was a hard-working 
Sunday-school teacher, established and maintained 
the efficiency of the choir, and presided at the har- 
monium. The bridal presents were both numerous 
and costly, and not the least prized amongst them 
were a handsome silver candelabra given to the bride 
by the tenants on the Neston estate, a silver card- 
case from the teachers and children of the school, and 
several tokens of regard from the poor of Neston. 
The bridegroom was also presented with asilverink- 
stand from his father’s tenants in the parish of Daw- 
lish, a bronze garden-seat and silver dessert spoons 
from the rev. gentleman’s own parishioners and school 
children, and a marqueterie table from the servants at 
Jordan’s. 





DIAMONDS AT THE CAPE. 

As endeavours have recently been made to show 
that the discovery of this precious substance in the 
colony was the work of fraudulent speculators for 
the purpose of promoting the expenditure of capital 
in the prosecuting farther search, Dr. Atherstone, 
F.G.S. has published a full account of the circum- 
stances attending the finding of the first diamond. 
He says that in March, 1867, he received, through 
the post-office, from Colesburg, a letter from Mr. 
Lorenzo Boyes, clerk of the peace of that district, en- 
closing a stone which he had received from a Mr. 
John O'Reilly, as having been picked up on a farm 
in the Hope Town district. The letter was neither 
registered nor sealed, being fastened with gum in 
the usual manner. He had never seen a rough dia- 
mond before, but an examination of its physical pro- 
perties convinced him that this was one, and le 
accordingly wrote to the Hon. Richard Southey, 
Colonial Secretary, annouucing the fact, suggesting 
that it should be sent to the Paris Exhibition, and 
afterwards sold for the benefit of the finder. 

It then passed into the hands of Sir Percy Douglas, 
the Lieutenant-Governor, who sent it to the French 
Consul at Cape Town, and after it had been examined 
by several competent judges, it was shown at Paris, 
and purchased by the Governor of the Colony, Sir 
Philip Woodhouse, for 500/. Extending his inquiries 
backwards to the time when the stone was first 
picked up, he finds that by mere accident a Dutch 
farmer, named Schalk van Niekerk, seeing soue 
children of a Mr. Jacob, another Boer, playing with 
some bright stones, noticed this one in particular, 
and asked the mother to sell it him. She laughed at 
the idea and gave ithimatonce. Mr. John O'Reilly, 
already mentioned, when returning from a hunting 
expedition from the interior, was asked by Niekerk 
to find out what sort of stone it was; and its later 
history has already been told. 

Dr. Atherstone states that none of the persons 
mentioned owned land in the part of the country 
where the diamond was found, with the exception of 
Niekerk and O'Reilly, and it was not found on either 
of their farms, nor was either farm for sale at the 
time. Is it reasonable to suppose that if either Nie- 
kerk, O'Reilly, or Boyes had imagined it to be a gem 
of the value of 5002. it would have been trusted to 
the letter-bag of the post-office? asks Dr. Ather- 
stone. Twenty diamonds have been discovered since, 
at spots far apart in Government ground, in the ter 
ritories of native chiefs, along the Orange River, 
Vaal River, andReit River and far beyond the colony, 
where there is no land to be sold—and found by all 
kinds of persons, Englishmen, Boers, Griquas, Be- 
chuannas, Hottentots, and other natives, who ca” 
have no possible connection with land speculation. 
The localities of all these diamonds are given in D'. 
Atherstone’s paper. None of the land in this distr: 
has been sold since the diamond discovery has bec 
made known. Spend 

The geological features of the Hopetown disiric! 
were examined in 1867-8 by Mr. Wyley, the geo! 
gical surveyor of the colony, who described te 
country as consisting of sandstones, shales, au! 
schists intersected by basaltic trap-dykes, and it 1s 
known that in the great basaltic plateaus aud hot! 
zontal sandstone formations of India the most cele- 
brated diamond formations occur. From the gre 
distance of the finding places apart and their pro 
pinquity to the river beds, which all proceed from 
the Quathelamba or Drakensberg sandstone range 
Dr. Atherstone believes that on careful exploration 
the real source of the diamond deposits will be foun 
far to the eastward. Sufficient has already bee? 
discovered to justify a thorough and extensive g°™ 
logical research into this interesting country. 
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FAIRLEIGH,; 
OR, THE BANKER’S SEORET. 
a 
CHAPTER XLIIL 


Now that Mr. Ormsby had retired from business, 
nd remained at home the greater part of each day, 
Floss brought forward every means in her power to 
1 we him from the apathetic state into which he had 
fallen. 

This lethargy, noticeable in her husband’s man- 

ner, had alarmed his wife, who, of course, could 
not account for it ; but solaced herself with the idea 
that physical debility produced mental abstraction 
aud melancholy. Perhaps it was well she believed 
80, for it saved him a great deal of extra anxiety, 
and herself an additional load of trouble. 
_ Floss, too, had lost the cheerfulness that made 
her face so sunny, and all those around her so happy. 
A settled melancholy clouded the formerly joyous 
spirit. Her eyes, once so bright, emitted a languid, 
pensive light, that told of heart trials. 

Yes, dear, kind, patient, gentle Florence was 
sulering, and from love. Time had rolled on; 
letters had been sent to the silent ono with fond 
hope of return; but none came. Still striving 
azainst the terrible conjectures—still battling with 
tho rising emotions—still hoping, but sadly, that 
one word might come to her to tell her whether or 
not he who had won her first and only love had 
proved unfaithful to the trust. The realisation of 
the latter contingency would be worse than death. 

When she told him she loved him, she meant it ; 

such women never love but once. She had pledged 
her heart to him and for ever, and his alone it should 
be. Her whole being, feeling and soul, were 
centred in him, and though years should pass, she 
would remain true, that she might never accuse her- 
Sif of inconstancy, even though he—which was im- 
possible—proved perfidious. 
Her fears had taken a new form. She know that 
* would remain true; but an indefinable appre- 
hension existed in her mind, in regard to his welfare. 
=e knew not what caused it, but it was there, and 
che could not dispel it. Still she struggled with it, 
and sought to ameliorate the poignancy of her feel- 
he 8, " ministering to the comfort and pleasure of 
ver father. 

Sometimes at dead of night, while lying upon her 
couch, and fruitlessly trying to push aside the veil 
;..4t enclosed the future, and read the course of her 
‘. ®, her overburdened spirit would give way, and the 

_ that many times had trembled upon her eye- 
‘ds, and which at these times she had resolutely re- 





[FLOSS INDIGNANT. ] 


pressed, would burst forth unrestrained. Then, 
while grief had its sway, and her own strong will 
was powerless, she would exclaim, in the heaviness 
of her heart : 

“Oh, Charles, my love, my life! where are you, 
where are you ?” 

The echoes of her own voice, though hardly above 
a whisper, sounded dismal to her in her loneliness. 
Then calling forth her great volatile power, she 
would resolve to wait—wait and hope ; closing with 
a prayer to heaven to protect her lover, wherever he 
might be. Not forgetting in her petition those who 
were oppressed by greater trials than she. For 
Florence Ormsby, as the reader must by this time 
be well aware, was neither higoted, nor a preacher 
of what she did not practice. Her heart beat for 
the poor, her hand helped them. 

With thought subdued, a calm, holy resignation 
exerting a quiet influence over her, she fell into a 
gentle sleep. And in her sleep she seemed to see 
the face of her lover gazing down upon her, his mild 
eyes beaming with fondness. She smiled—he bent 
down—she felt his breath waft across her cheek, she 
felt his dear lips silently touch her brow. How 
happy she was—what emotions welled up in her 
— Bliss was hers, for he was true, he was 

ue ! 

Slowly before her eyes a mist gathered. She saw 
him float away as if upon air, his face lighted up 
with a smile which seemed ethereal. ‘The mist 
deepened in a cloud, and through its vapoury folds 
he glided from view. 

She sighed. Ah, it was gone—and so beautiful, so 
lovely, yet so evanescent. Still, as if under the 
power of a magic spell, her eyes were riveted upon 
the filmy space. 

Suddenly the fog seemed to rise, the scene changed ; 
before her amazed vision appeared a pier surroun- 
ded by angry waters, the dim rays of a gaslight fell 
upon the scene—it was one of desolation. Sho 
shuddered, the gloom impressed her with vague 
fears. Again she raised her eyes; a man appeared 
upon the pier enveloped in a heavy cloak—the rain 
began to fall—the man drew his cloak about him. 
Oh, if she could only see his face. The rain fell 
faster, and more dreary appeared the scene. Pre- 
sently another man arose before her vision, and then 
another. ‘The three conversed a moment. She 
strained her eyes to see theirfaces. The mistagain 
arose, and slowly thethree faded from her. The mist 
increased to fog—the fog grew thick, until a dull, 
heavy curtain of inky blackness was stretched before 
her. Then followed a silence, an oppressive, ominous 
silence. 

Still, as if spell-bound, her eyes rested upon the 
dark expanse before her. A rippling sound greeted 





her ear ; it increased till it grew like a foaming river ; 
it grew in volume and strength till it resembled the 
rushing of mighty waters. ‘Then she heard the wind 
moan dismally, the black canvass before her quivered, 
and moved gently backward and forward ; the sur- 
ging waters behind it seemed to lash each other in 
fury; then the noise approximated to a roar, the 
partition shook convulsively, and suddenly ’twas 
rent in twain with a terrible shock, revealing to her 
a broad expanse of angry waters, while away, far 
away in the distance, was the pier, and the gaslight 
which was hardly discernible, so dim was it. She 
cast her eyes upon the waters. It was dark—ali 
dark. At that instant the thunder reverberated 
through the heavens, the vivid lightning flashed, and 
before her, battling with the waters, with a face as 
pale as death, appeared Charles Rowe. 

With a shriek of agony, Florence leaped from her 
bed. Her senses returned, she was awake. For a 
moment the terrible feelings racked her, heart, then 
falling upon her knees, she devoutly exclaimed : 

“Thank God! ’tis only a dream, a fearful dream.” 

This exerted such an influence over her, that sleep 
was lost to her for the remainder of the night. 

This occurred several nights before my chapter 
opens, and about the time that Rowe left Brookfall, 
as described in the preceding chapter. It had ex- 
erted quite an influence over her, and contributed to 
her care. She was not superstitious, but it was so 
vivid, so life-like, it did not seem like a dream, and 
taken with the fact of his continued silence, was in- 
deed harrowing. , 

With these thoughts, and the terrible conjectures 
they gave birth to, it was indeed wonderful that Flo- 
rence preserved her equanimity as well as she did, 
and bore up with such exemplary fortitude under 
her many trials. - 

Of late Clarence had noticed with deep solicitude 
her growing pensiveness, and had determined to 
speak to her in regard to it. What the cause of 
Rowe’s silence could be he had in vain sought to de- 
termine; and with the haste and rashness that 
generally characterise men, and especially brothers, 
under such circumstances, he in his own mind, had 
come to the wrong and unjust conclusion, not with- 
out some qualms of conscience, however, that Rowe 
was false ; and with this idea, and somewhat indig- 
nant, he had sought Florence, and made known to 
her his views. 

She listened to him calmly at first. As he pro- 
ceeded, and used language in reference to Rowe 
which was severe and unjust, a bright flush ascended 
to each cheek, a fire glowed in her eyes that he had 
never seen there before. She gazed at him sternly, 
and waited for him to finish. 

As he concluded she sprang to her fect, and re- 
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garded himangrily. With her head thrown back, her 
eyes flashing fire, her delicate nostrils quivering, her 
bosom rising and falling in unison with the tempest 
within, and her lithe and beautiful form drawn 
proudly up, she said, in low, measured, cutting tones : 

“Clarence, I am ashamed of you. I thought you 
more of a man than to doubt him, your chosen friend, 
my chosen husband. You are cruel, unjust, un- 
charitable! Go and curb the risings of your boyish 
temper! After reflection you will see your error. 
But now I warn you, never—never as long as I am 
your sister, dare to breathe a Syllable against him.” 

With this, she swept haughtily from the room, 
leaving Clarence defeated, amazed, stupified. Was 
this firm, decided woman his little, gentle Floss? It 
did not seem possible. And with a feeling akin to 
regret that he had doubted Rowe, and much pained 
that he had caused Floss to be angry with him, he 
left the house and proceeded to the bank. 

Clarence had evinced considerable business tact, 
and was going on well, so that his father felt quite 
safe in regard to it, although he generally calledsthere 
himself once a day. 

Several days had passed since the incident/between 
the brother and sister had occurred ; and ‘this, ‘the 
first difference approximating to an altercation, had 
been most happily adjusted. Clarence, whemheeame 
to ponder upon it, did think that he had beema little 
premature, and told Florence so, who wplaeced her 
arms about his neck, and begged himmeversto'think 
of it again. 

In addition to his anxiety in regard “to this »sister, 
Clarence thought a great deal upon theeenilition:of 
his father. He noted with growing-alarm ‘the list- 
less and pre-occupied manner in whieh he moved, 
talked, and acted. 

What was to be done? Only one:answer sto that 
question which he had so often proponnded ‘to him- 
self, and that was—wait ! 

Now having described the few imeidents that « 
place prior to the opening of this «hapter, i will 
proceed with my story. 

Mr. Ormsby sat turning the pages of.a’book, more 
for a semblance of doing somethimgtthan:to read, for 
his thoughts were not upon it. 

Florence was not in the room, and ‘Mrs. Ormsby 
was trying to interest her husband by a repetition of 
a story which had gained extensive circulation 
throughout fashionable society, and which she 
thought extremely ludicrous, but which failed to bring 
a smile to his face, and in a short time he arose and 
proceeded to the library. 

‘At the usual time Clarence came home, and en- 
quired for his father. 

“He is in the library, I think,” replied Mrs. 
Ormsby ; “ he has been there for some time.” 

Thither Clarence directed his steps, and finding 
the library door open, entered; but his father was 
not there. 

A book upon the desk attracted his attention ; he 
bent over it, and saw that it was the private record 
of his father’s life, his journal. He knew that it was 
wrong to even look upon it, but a strange fascination 
seemed to hold his gaze, and he unwillingly read : 

* Ah! how well do I remember the day, when with 
that calm, heavenly smile, our mother placed War- 
ren’s hand in mine, and bade me watch over him, pro- 
tect him, shield him from all harm ; how I felt as I 
looked upon her,and reflected that ere long that parent 
would be no more. When our father died we were yet 
young, and were not afflicted to such an extent, al- 
though we both loved him devotedly. He was absent 
a great portion of the time, and did not pay that 
attention to us which he would have done had his 
mind been free from care. Consequently we clung 
to our mother, who filled the void that our father’s 
inattention—not voluntary, butforeed—had caused. 
Indeed she was both father and mother to us. 

“Oh, what terrible sorrow was this, when we were 
alive to the heart-rending fact that soon she was to 
be taken from us. ‘The carth seemed slowly to move 
from under our feet; the present seemed worse than 
death, and future life without her, a death long drawn 
out and torturing. She had spoken to me before in 
regard to my brother. ‘ You know, Edgar,’ she 
said, ‘that Warren has not your prudence or fore- 
thought. He is impulsive, and of a violent temper, 
though kind of spirit and generous of heart. All I 
fear is from his temper—help him to curb it; doll 
in your power. When I am gone,’ —the tears came 
into my eyes at these words— the formation of his 
character, his goodness and usefulness in life, will 
depend upon you. Remember, dear Edgar, I commit 
him to your charge.’ 

“The words recurred to my mind with startling 
force, as I held my brother’s hand within my own, 
and stood looking at our mother, lying upon herdeath- 
bed. Oh, heaven! may I never again experience 
the feelings that flooded my being as I saw the be- 
loved face grow paler, the breath come faster, and 
the muscles relax their vigour. I bent down and 
kissed her. ‘Place Warren’s hand in mine,’ she 
said. ‘ Warren, you will obey Edgar for my sake ?’ 
‘Yes, mother,’ he whispered, his heart almost 


speak. I leaned over, and caught these words: 
‘Remember Warren, dear Edgar, protect--——’ 
started back as her voice died away, and gazed 
upon—oh, heaven! my mother was dead! Poor 
Warren fell to the floor in agonising sorrow, while I 
stood like a statue, no feeling, no thought, my vital 
forces seemed paralysed. 

‘“‘ By-and-bye I slowly recovered myself, and as- 
sisted my stricken brothef from that dreadful room. 
I was alone—a boy of fourteen to take care of a 
brother of twelve. 

‘** Let me pass over these terrible scenes, the most 
heartrending of my life. Years passed on, and War- 
ren grew strong, and with each year my pride in him 
increased. He obeyed me willingly, and never de- 
murred, even when my demands might have been 
unreasonable. But all was for his good, and he knew 
it, and sensible boy as he was, quietly acquiesced. 
His temper, by the exercise of gentle yet firm train- 
ing, had become subject to his will, and I considered 
him perfectly safe in that. I relaxed none of my 
vigilance, however, for I felt that if I did I should 
not be doing my duty, nor carrying out my angel 
mother’s wish. 

“We were happy. I do not believe two brothers 
ever existed who loved each other any more than we 
did. No quarrels, dissensions, or strife, as is com- 
monamong brothers ; butalwaysforbearing, unselfish 
and gentle. 

“Time passed; we grew to bemen, and withaan- 
hood came its new and numerous cares. "Warren 
married, and was happy.” 

Here several asterisks were inserted upon the page. 
Glancing below, Clarence:eontinued reading : 

“Heaven! ‘What is this? My brain-owhitls! I 
am nearly crazed! Oh, mether, if yomcan leokdown 


ledge that shall quench this ing of terrible 
doubt! Have I neglected.my teust? ‘No, my:eon- 
science is clear! But now I amameretfirmly beund. 
I will continue the trust, andearry out your evish, 
even if it kills me. Mother in‘heaven, hear me! ' 

—— to you shall ‘be-kept, even at my own sacni- 


At that instant Clarence heard a-step. He was:so 
nervous and agitated that he could not'move. ‘The 
next instant his father stood before him, with lower- 
ing brows, and his whole expression denoting anger. 

Clarence dropped his eyes; he felt guilty, and 
eould not disguise it. 

“Clarence, have you read that ?” The tone was 
cold, hard, bitter, cutting, and the expression that 
accompanied it unrelenting and severe. 

“T have, father,” he replied, ina low tone, timidly 
but honestly. 

His father excitedly advanced, his face paled, and 
he exclaimed : 

“How far? Speak quick!’ 

‘To that line,” replied Clarence, indicating with 
his finger. 

* Ah, is that all?” he ejaculated with haste, and 
seeming relief; then turning again to Clarence, he 
eontinued with bitter reproach : 

“Ts it possible my son has so little honour as to 
read my private books when my backis turned. Leave 
me, leave me, I say. I am ashamed of you.” 

* Father, father, wait one moment! I assure you 
it was no will of mine. I entered to find you; the 
book attracted my attention, I glanced at it, a word 
caught my eye, then I could not leave it, 1 seemed 
spell-bound. Forgive me—you know I would not 
wrong you,” coneluded the unhappy son. 

“1 believe you, Clarence. I know youare contrite. 
But, my boy,” and he bent down and spoke with 
emphatic force, ‘never speak of .a line you have 
read.” 

** Oh, no, no, father !”’ 
“ Never think of it again !’’ he continued, his eyes 
blazing. ‘‘ Never mention it tome! Do you under- 
stand? Leaveue!’’ 
**T will do as you request,” ejaculated Clarence, 
drawing near the door; for he greatly feared the 
effects of the excitement upon his father’s weak 
nerves. 
Mr. Ormsby was greatly agitated. After his son 
left the room he rapidly paced the floor, now and 
then giving utterance to incoherent expressions, 
while his face was very pale, and his hands worked 
nervously together. Some great grief was slowly 
wearing the thread of his patience, forbearance, aye, 
and existence away. 
When Clarence made the promise not to think of 
it. again, he agreed to perform more than was in his 
power. In spite of his utmost endeavours, the words 
of the journal would recur to his mind, and with 
startling force. The more he thought the more he 
wished to know, but that was impossible ; that ob- 
—_ could only be obtained by deceit, and opening 
is father’s safe. That would be dishonourable. 
Clarence Ormsby was as far above anything of that 
kind as heaven was above . And still he pon- 
dered, and still the subject grew more perplexing, 
intricate, and complicated. ’ 
With the solicitude he felt for his darling sister in 





breaking. She raised her eyes to mine, and tried to 





her sorrow, with the anxiety he experienced in 


from your heavenly home, infuse intemy minmthknow-. 


to his father’s health, with the thought that he gare 
to the cause of the latter, with the reflections upon 
Luke and his strange behaviour, and with the car 
of one of the largest banking-houses in London upon 
his mind, Clarence Ormsby had about as much re. 
sponsibility as a young man of his age could easily 
attend to. 

Several days passed. Nothing had been hear] 
from Rowe, and poor Floss grew more dejected. Mr, 
weer appeared the same, and Clarence felt car 
multiply upon his hands. 

*Twas evening again. Clarence reclined upon the 
sofa, and gazed around him ; looked upon the pallid, 
careworn face of his father, and then to the pensive, 
melancholy face of his sister, and then to his mother, 
who seemed to partake of the general sadness, for 
her face wore an inquiring expression, tinged with 


pain. 

** A cloud has fallen over our family,’’ sighed Cla. 
rence; “‘ but one shall be happy, for to-morrow I start 
for Brookfall, to ascertain ‘ reason of Rowe's 
silence.” 

Let me anticipate him «in this arrival, sand in the 
meantime relate the «startliag events that hare 
taken place in Broolefall. 


CHAPTSR WiLzTI. 
‘Grncr ithe -portrait tineidertt, Mrs. Dalvanc hai 
ee pee a ee Her weak apitt 
ought and fought ; ‘naturally sanguine 
had caused -her ‘to hope, and hop, 
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temperament. 

owhen to. seemed ‘hoping inst hope, and 
tope iheclf,aies lsneemediitiend 

‘tion which 


¥ morbid condi- 
always fdllowsilong up anguish and 
repressed cent Aaiibemeeen forcing itself upon 
‘her. It was uscleasttoattempt to resistit, although, 
with*that eare for her-son’s feelings—her exemplary 
unselfishness, she still tried to drive the grim spectre 
of the-past from her mind, and look forward to the 
time —_ its phantom footsteps would cease to 
pursue her. 

In a measure she succedfed. But when in the 
midst of the-ocean, :with the wild waves lashing a 
quivering boat, and tossing it about like an eggshell; 
when the wild, dreade@ihurrieane beats the furions 
element into waterspouts, which threaten to hurl 
the frail craft into the yawning deep; when the 
thunder, like a thousand batteries of heavy guns, 
seems to rend and tear the very air ; when the lurid 
lightnings illumine the vast expanse, and reveal to 
the terrified gaze of the despairing mariner, the wild, 
trackless, rushing waste of waters, with no haven, 
light or land within thousands of miles—can hope 
then enter the heart, and —— the failing spirit 
of the weary sailor? Ah, no, he sees either destrue- 
tion at once, or a long, lingering, torturing death. 

Something like this were the feelings of Mrs. Dal- 
vane. She sawnolandinsight ; the troubled emotions 
that surged within her breast were the waters that 
threatened to destroy her. All before her was utter 
gloom ; no ray of .- entered into the horizon of 
her troubled mind. This was not premature or lan- 
guid despair. It was the culmination of a grief 
which had sapped the fountain of her life for years, 
and at last nearly drank it dry. 

Still she endeavoured to disguise her feelings, still 
smiled, when it pained her to do so, still tried to 
encourage her darling boy, that he might not see the 
change that had at last come over her. Walter saw 
that she was not as cheerful as formerly, saw too, 
that the dear face |p ages er; yet if he had known 
the truth, he would have nearly died with sorrow. 
Happily, he suspected no such dread contingency, 
but thought it merely a temporary sadness, caused 
by the incident before mentioned. 

He studied, and worked upon his pictures with 
new ardour and energy. Hehad received the frame, 
had encased the “ portrait”’ in it with his own hands, 
and glad to get it from the house, that it might not 
cause a recurrence of those dread feelings in his 
mother’s breast, had carried it to Rowe’s residence, 
and placed it in Miss Bunt’s hands, who admired it 
very much, and immediately hung it in her young 
master’s room. ; 
Since Rowe had left, the groom, aceording to his 
directions, had visited Mrs. Dalvane, inquired after 
her health, left the regards of Miss Bunt, and then 
returned to tell the same story each time. 

On the evening of which I write, Walter, who had 
been out for some time, now entered the little 
parlour. : 

‘Well, mother,” he said, gaily, ‘‘ we are getting 
rich. I have five hundred pounds, and another 
picture one fourth finished.” 

Mrs. Dalvane smiled paint, and with a look of 
gratitude and pride, answered : 

“You have exceeded my expectations, my son; 
you have done well—youareanoble boy.” se, 
“T wish I could do more. At anyrate, this will 


relieve you a little, and now I want you to be truly 
happy, and to lean entirely upon me.” pes 
“J will try, my son. Indeed, you cannot imagine 
how grateful I am at your unexpected and rich 
success,” 
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“JT know you are, and it does me good to know 
that I can help you.” . 

Under the cheerful influence of Walter’s improved 
spirits and her own endeavours to appear happy, the 
evening passed pementy away. Both retired to 
rest, and the little cottage was securely locked, while 
its inmates quietly slept. 

Midnight came onapace. The clouds rolled slowly 
up from the east, and obscured the stars that a few 
moments before shone brightly. The cold Novemher 
wind whistled drearily through the branches of the 
leafless trees. “Iwasa gloomy, chilly night—such 
a night as makes one shudder. 

On the road between Brakeville and Brookfall ap- 
peared a solitary horseman. His steed seemed weary, 
but he urged him on by word and spur, until he 
broke into a _—. 

“Only a few miles farther,” murmured the rider, 
as he attempted to pierce the darkness. Heaven 
grant I may not be too late! Go on, Romeo—go 
on!” he impatiently commanded. 

The noble horse responded, and for a few moments 
the clatter of hoofs was the only sound that broke 
the stillness which seemed foreboding. 

On, on they went, the expression on the man’s 
face, as he bent forward in the saddle, plainly de- 
noting the deep anxiety that he felt as he gazed fur- 
tively at the distant horizon. 

In an instant a bright red light illumined the 
northern sky. The rider saw it; his cheek ed, 
and bringing his spurs to his horse’s flanks, he ex- 
claimed, in a startled tone : 

“For heaven’s sake, Romeo, go on! 
death !” 

The steed seemed to feel the importance of the 
order, he acquired new strength, and dashed for- 
ward like the wind. And his rider’s heart beat fast 
against his side, and upon his face was a look of 
pain; and still the steed thundered, and still the 
light grew brighter, and still the excited horseman 
— upon it with alarm, and urged his horse for- 
ward. 


Tis life or 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


Water DaLvANsE slept: but uneasily—troubled 
dreams disturbed his slumbers. He awoke very sud- 
denly, a filmy, choking vapour saluted his senses, 
and his eyes ached. He raised his head and ex- 
claimed : 

“Smoke! What can this mean ?” 

He leaped from his couch—he glanced at the door- 
way, beyond which a crimson flame met his view, 
and the smoke poured into his apartment. 

For a moment his senses deserted him, a sickening 
sensation came over him; then, as he regained his 
self-possession, the awful truth flashed upon his 
mind, and he shrieked : 

“The house is on fire! My mother, my mother !” 

He staggered, his brain reeled—then, by a mighty 
effort, he allayed his mental panic, and partially 
robing himself, he dashed a pitcher of water over 
him, and started for the entry door. The dense 
smoke surrounded and almost blinded him ; then he 
resolutely darted forward, almost suffocated. 

After stumbling several times and partially de- 
ranged from excitement, he gained the door of his 
mother’s room—the door was locked—each moment 
brought destruction nearer. Throwing himself with 
crashing force against the door, it yielded, and he 
fellinto the room. Arising, he put forth his hands 
toclasp his mother from the bed. Great heavens, 
twas empty ! 

Dread thought, sorrow, grief—what pangs! He 
remembered now that he had heard her descend the 
stairs a short time before, and she had not returned. 
He glanced at the sheet of crackling fire. His mo- 
ther in that part of the house—oh, heavens ! 

He looked upon it an instant, then bravely started 
forward—the smoke closed his eyes, yet he pushed 
on; he felt the cruel flames lick his checks, he heard 
the roaring of the dreadful element upon his ear, 
and with superhuman volition and courage, he still 
went forward. He gained the staircase, he stepped 
upon it, it bent beneath his feet—before him, at the 
foot, was an eddy of flame and smoke. He could 
not descend the stairs ; he must jump. An instant 
only he looked, and almost saw death before him ; 
then, with his mother’s name upon his lips, he took 
the dreadful leap. 

The fire gleamed, crackled, and hissed around him. 
Bruised and burned, he regained his feet, and burst 
open the parlour door, which let a volume of smoke 
into his face—he reeled, then by the light he saw a 
garment at the opposite side of the room. For an in- 
stant he lifted his soul in prayer, then he rushed for- 
ward through the angry fsa that burned his hair 
andbody. Smoke, torture was nothing. All was one 
thought, one purpose—“ my mother !’ 

He reached the couch—there she lay. With a 
frenzied cry of joy, and with the strength of a 
Hercules, he lifted her inanimate form in his arms ; 

glanced around the room, his face wild, and his 
tyes as bright as the flames around him. 

He could not go the way he had come, twas death. 





He held the beloved form close to him; he pressed 
kiss after kiss upon the pale check. 

Meantime, the flames advanced ; they darted their 
forked tongues towards him, and still he had no 
egress. They circled around, the smoke was blind- 
ing; the wild, furious, howling, seething fire came 
nearer. Heknew that all was over. The absorbing 
element threatened each instant to grasp them with 
its horrid fangs ; and there, in that terrible circle of 
devouring, shrieking fire, and its choking, death-like 
smoke, stood the son, his mother clasped to his 
breast. Looking up, he said : 

e heaven, we die in each other’s arms ;’’ and 
still the destroyer drew nearer. 

At that instant the form of a mandashed through 
the flames in the rear. His face was haggard and 
wild, his eyes large and staring. Clutching Mrs. 
Dalvyane from the grasp of her son, he disappeared 
like a phantom, as he had come; and through the 
fire came the words to Walter’s ears in hoarse 
tones : 

** Follow me.” 

He stood aghast ; then, with a wild cry, he dashed 
forward—he stumbled and fell, and over him swept 
the smoke, and above him snapped the serpentine 
flames. 

His senses returned. By a wonderful effort, and 
burned, smarting, aching with mental and physical 
agony, he arose to his feet and gazed despairingly 
around. The lurid sheets of fire twisted, coiled and 
darted up into hideous shapes before his eyes, they 
shrieked and secthed on his right, they moaned and 
mocked him on his left, they presented a green and 

ellow front, they extended their forked tongues 
rom the rear; and like a martyr, stood Walter Dal- 
vane, knowing that in five minutes death would 
elutch him, yet contented in one thought : 

“My pare is safe.” 

He gazed around him for the last time; around 
that circle of terrible fire his eyes wandered. At 
that moment the wall upon his left fell with a loud 
crash, scattering the débris in every direction ; for- 
tunately it was inclined outward. The smoke now 
enveloped him in its folds, and through it the angry 
flames kissed his cheek with their breath—he gave 
up, he fell to his knees, his brain reeled, when— 
hark! 

He heard a sound, a grating sound, then a saw 
projected through the floor, which was already very 
weak. His senses again were rejuvenated, a hope 
entered his heart; but, oh! such a faint one. The 
next moment he heard the following words : 

**Heold on, youngster, yeou bet we'll get yeou 
eout ; stomp, stomp, I say.” 

The well-remembered voice of Joshua Simpkins! 
Heaven had sent him! Collecting his remaining 
strength he jumped upon the floor where it had been 
loosened, and was precipitated into the cellar. 

His descent had been so rapid and unexpected, 
and his excitement before so great, that his nerves 
could not endure the stress upon them, and he be- 
came insensiblo. 

When he roturned to consciousness he was lying 
upon the ground, several rods from the house, sup- 
ported by Sam, Dr. Rowe’s groom. His first words 
were : 

* Where is my mother ?” 

‘Here I am, my blessed child!’ she answered. 
pressing her lips upon his brow. 

“Oh, thank heaven, mother, you are safe!’’ he 
murmured in the fullness of his heart. 

“My darling boy, this night has taught me a 
lesson. A few moments ago I thought you were 
dead, and I felt, could I ever see you again, I would 
never sigh or repine more. Heaven has been kind 
in restoring you.” 

** Are you burned ?” he anxiously inquired. 

‘A very little ; but you, my child, you are burned 
terribly.” 

“T eare not, I cannot feel the pain as long as I 
know that you are weil.” 

She bent down and kissed him again, the tears 
trembling from her eyelids. How she blamed her- 
self for letting despair take possession of her heart 
when she possessed such a noble, devoted son, who 
now lay wounded, burned, and bleeding before her. 
What devotion was this, what affection! and there, 
while her home was burning, and she an outcast, she 
appreciated and thanked heaven for her son. 

She gazed down upon him—he smiled faintly, mur- 
mured a caressing word—and she turned her head 
away to hide her tears of thankfulness. 

. Where did all these people and carriages come 
from,” asked Walter, gazing at the group of persons 
and many teams that lined the road. 

“They are the neighbours who have come to our 
assistance. Miss Bunt sent the young man who 
holds you to take us back. Nearly all the neigh- 
bours have offered us a home ; they could not have 
treated us more kindly.” 

‘And where shall we go to?’ asked Walter, 
thoughts of their humble situation coming upon 


m. 
“T hardly know, it seems so hard to depend upon 
anybody; but you know, Walter, all the money we 





had, that which you secured for your picture, is 
burned, burned !” 

“Yes, yes, I know. And my pictures, my casel, 
my colours, my books, clothos, all, all are gone!” 
he sadly returned. 

In a moment he added : 

* But we must not repine, mother, since we are 
spared to each other.” 

“Yes, dear, it might be worse,’’ she replied. 

“Oh, Josh, what can I say to you, noblest of men ? 
You have saved both our lives, but the greatest of 
either is hers, how can I thank you ?” 

_ “ By not cracking one up, ef yeou please,” he re- 

—— though it was in a low voice and tinged with 
eeling. 

_ “You have saved my mother; you have restored 

joy to my heart; even in the midst of death I was 
content, for I knew that she lived. Josh, Iam in- 
debted to you for ever.” 

Josh turned his head, and appeared to be engaged 
in arranging the harness of the doctor’s horse. 

“Let us ride by, and gaze once more upon the 
ruins of our little home,” said Mrs. Dalvano, as they 
prepared to start. 

Her request was granted. They stopped opposite, 
and mother and son looked upon the place they had 
lately called home. A chimney rising high above 
the ruins, heaps of ashes, and timber, and iron lying 
about in confusion. On the south and east remained 
a portion of the walls. This was all that was left of 
their home. Now and then a stream of flame shot 
up, and continually little volumes of smoke curled 
up through the air, 

It was a dismal, heart-sickening sight; and the 
horses’ heads were quickly turned, and they dashed 
rapidly towards the Rowe mansion. 

As they entered the avenue, they saw lights, and 
knew that Miss Bunt was up ready to receive them. 

Mr. Dalvane was helped from the carriage, and 
then Walter was tenderly lifted out by Josh, who 
carried him into the house. 

Miss Bunt had welcomed Mrs. Dalvane most cor- 
dially, indeed quite affectionately, for trouble binds 
all human and humane hearts together. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE PROPHECY, 


; BY THE 
Author of “Olwer Darvel,” ‘' Michel-dever,” &c., de. 
OQ 
CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE London season was atits height. It was one 
of Ashford’s greatest pleasures to mingle in this 
gay throng, and gaze upon the beautiful women who 
rode or drove, attended by cavaliers who were in- 
tensely envied by the gray-haired man, who bitterly 
felt that his day was past for all such courtly gal- 
lantries. 

He saw an open carriage approaching him, driven 
by a middle-aged man, very fashionably dressed, and 
by his side sat a delicate looking woman, wrapped in 
a costly shawl, though the evening was warm and 
sunlit. He scarcely glanced at her, however, for all 
his attention was rivetted upon her companion. 

It wasa face he had sought for years, for what 
purpose was best known to himself, and he felt as- 
sured that he had at last founda clue to a mystery 
that had hitherto baffled his most persevering efforts, 
if he could only grasp it. He recalled features which 
he had carefully impressed upon his memory, and 
compared them with those of this stranger, and he 
was almost certain that he had found his quarry at 
last. 

The two vehicles approached each other so slowly 
that Ashford had ample time for observation ; he also 
saw that a sporting friend he knew intimately ex- 
changed nods with the object of his own interest, 
when the carriage passed by. 

Ashford leaned forward, and eagerly asked: 

“ Who is that gentleman, Winter? I should know 
him, but I cannot place him.” 

“ He is a countryman of your own, and it’s likely 
you may have met him before, for he and you offer 
your worship at the same shrine. He’s a gambler 
though, and not your sort, Ash.” 

“A pigeon to be plucked, ch ?” was the laughing 
response. “So much the better, perhaps. What is 
his name, and what rooms does he frequent?” 

“His name is Linwood—Lewis Linwood; he is 
very rich. If you fancy he is a bird to be plucked, 
you make a very great mistake. He is the luckiest 
gambler in Europe, for he has just broken the bank 
at Homberg, and won a cool half million. His money 
is of no use, however. He and his wife are so at 
variance about the child——” 

“What child? You talk in riddles, Winter. Pray 
explain.” 

Mr. Winter then stated facts which convinced Ash- 
ford that he had got on the direct track of Violet’s 
history ; and he said to his informant: 
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“Our meeting was fortunate for me, for I have 
found out what I have long wanted to know. One 
good turn deserves another, you know.” 

He took out his pocket-book, and passed a ten 
pound note to Winter, who carelessly thrust it in his 
pocket, and said, with a laugh: 

“ T wish I could be as well paid for gossip every 
day, old fellow. I suspect you know something of 
the heiress; but if you do, I hope you will help to 
give her back her own again.” 

“ Justice shall be done though the heavens fall,” 
said Ashford, in a theatrical tone. 

Ashford sank back to reflect on the information he 
had so unexpectedly received. 

From the day his own wanderings commenced, 
Ashford had never lost sight of the possibility that 
he might encounter the relatives of Violet. He had 
no clue to guide him except the resemblance the 
child had evidently seen between her uncle, and the 
clergyman, Mr. Leslie, who had been present at the 
reading of Mr. Falconer’s will. He never forgot a 
face, and as soon as his eyes fell on that of Linwood, 
he saw that, in spite of the lapse of time, it was 
strikingly like that of the minister at Cliffden. 

Fate itself seemed to have been upon his side, in 
bringing to that spot the only man who could have 
furnished him not only with proof that this was the 
person he sought, but with such details as placed 
both husband and wife at his mercy. 

Which should he first approach? he now asked 
himself. Would rot Mrs. Linwood give more to 
have her secret kept from the knowledge of her hus- 
band, than he would to discover how cleverly he had 
been deceived? That she had bailed his designs 
the schemer felt convinced, and she alone knew where 
her niece was to be found. The mysterious reserve 
of Mr. Boyle, and his refusals to see him, were now 
explained ; for as the agent of the wife, he was bound 
to be extremely careful in his communications with 
one who knew so much as Ashford, and was shrewd 
enough to put things together in such a way as to 
discover all it was most necessary to conceal from 
him. 

On the other hand, Linwood had money at com- 
mand, and after such a windfall as had lately come 
to him from the broken bank he would be lavish in 
its disposal to one who could give him such iuforma- 
tion as Ashford possessed. 

After mature consideration he concluded that, as 
all the points of the story were not perfectly clear to 
him, he had better approach Mrs. Linwood first, and 
afterwards use such facts as he might glean from 
her, in the triple treachery he meditated. 

Rejoicing in the rich prospect of plunder before 
him, he returned to his lodgings in good spirits, with 
a keen appetite for the dinner that awaited him. 

His brow clouded over, however, when he entered 
the room in which the table was set, and found a 
guest talking earnestly with his daughter, while 
Mrs. Peck sat discreetly apart looking out of a win- 
dow. 

“ Ah, Mr. Lennox, how do you do? I scarcely ex- 
pected to have the pleasure of seeing you here again 
so soon,” was the ungracious address of Ashford, as 
the young man arose and greeted him with a cordial 
grace of manner strikingly in contrast with his own 
bearing. 

“*Man proposes, and heaven disposes,’ as the 
proverb says,” was the gay reply. “My aunt was 
taken suddenly ill, and summoned me back to town 
to see her die, as she thought, but she is ont of 
danger now, and I availed myself of the opportunity 
to call here as soon as I could leave her side.” 

“ Has the old lady made her will yet ?” asked Ash- 
ford, with sudden interest. 

“Yes, she has made it, and I am not her heir, if 
that is what you wish to know, Mr. Ashford,” replied 
the young guest, with a laugh that was slightly bitter 
in its tone. “I shall not be quitea pauper, however, 
for I shall have enough to start in life with, and 
think 1 shall know how to make a good use of it,” 
and the speaker glanced meaningly at Fantasia. 

She blushed slightly, and a new light came into 
her expressive eyes, though she did not look at him 
whose words had brought it there. 

Lennox was very prepossessing in appearance. 
His blonde hair, blue eyes, and clearly cut features 
showed that he belonged by birth to the ruling caste 
in his native land, and his air and bearing were those 
of an educated and refined man. 

Ashford brusquely said: 

“T think the old lady has treated you badly, if she 
has cut you out of.her fine fortune, and left you with 
a pittance. I expected something better than that, 
after what passed between us before yon went away. 
I must say that lam surprised at finding you here 
at all, if your expectations have come to nothing.” 

Fantasia here quietly spoke: 

“Mr. Lennox came to me for information he be- 
lieved I could give him, and he was not disappointed ; 
but you caz tell him much more accurately about 





Mr. Melrose and his son Harry. They are connec- 
tions of his, and it is important to him to fiud out all 
he can concerning them.” 

Ashford turned to the young man with sudden 
interest, but his brow darkened perceptibly as he 
said: 

“T hope that you were not passed over in favour 
of the Melrose family. It would be most unjust, for 
they are rich enough and contented with their lot. 
Clement Melrose has never put forward any claim 
upon his father’s family, and it is rather late in the 
day for Mrs. Lennox to take them up now.” 

“Tf my aunt had consulted her own wishes alone, 
they would have been left in ignorance of the good 
fortune that awaits them; but that was not possible. 
The estate she holds wa: left to her in trust by her 
aunt, to be transferred to the grandson of Clement 
Falconer, on the condition that he is an only child, 
and that he will take measures to fulfil a family pro- 
phecy which the old lady believed must be completed 
in less than two years from this time. Your daughter 
tells me that Harry Melrose is an only child; but 
where he is to find the last descendant of the younger 
branch of his family will be a puzzle to him, I think.” 

Ashford laughed harshly : 

“T have heard of the prophecy before to-day, and 
perhaps I could tell where the bride may be found; 
but after all, I am not certain, and it is best to be dis- 
creet. If Harry Melrose cannot fulfil these strange 
conditions, what becomes of the inheritance ?” 

“In that case I become the heir to all Mrs. Falconer 
had in her possession at the time of her decease.” 

“Then you have a good chance yet,” said Ashford, 
more graciously. “An old woman's crotchet only 
stands in the way of your succession, and I hardly 
think the conditions can be complied with now. Here 
is dinner, and after it is eaten we will talk this mat- 
ter over, and I will tell you what you wish to know 
about the Melrose family.” 

“Thank you; I must write to Mr. Melrose, as my 
aunt is very anxious to see this young man before 
her death.” 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 


AsuFrorp awoke on the following morning in un- 
usual spirits. The previous day had been an eventful 
one for him, for he had not only learned enough of 
Violet's family to render himself a formidable per- 
sonage to her relatives, but he had gained -other in- 
formation which set his plotting brain to work to 
deprive Harry Melrose of the inheritance bequeathed 
to him on such singular terms, or to make Fantasia 
the sharer of it. 

He had no scruples; he could assert and maintain 
a falsehood without the slightest feeling of remorse, 
and he laughed in his sleeve as he thought how 
utterly he could set at naught the prophecy the 
Falconers so firmly believed in, and secure for his 
own child the prosperity predicted, in defiance of the 
condition, if Fantasia would only become as wax in 
his hands. He believed that he could so work on her 
ambition that he could bend her to his purpose, and 
he recalled her early fondness for Harry as the surety 
of success. 

The only thing that stood in his way was the at- 
tachment that had grown up between his daughter 
and Charles Lennox. ‘The mother of this young man 
was a cousin of Clement Falconer, and Lennox was, 
as he asserted, related to Harry Melrose by ties of 
blood, though until very recently he had not been 
aware of the existence of his kinsman. He was the 
grandnephew of the Mrs. Falconer who had sent her 
son to fulfil the prophecy in which she had such faith, 
by marrying his cousin Fanny. When that voyage 
failed of its object, and ended in the loss of her son’s 
life, Mrs. Falconer was inconsolable, yet she was too 
proud to consent to take to her heart the young 
widow and her child. She provided for them liber- 
ally, she thought, and tried to centre her hopes in 
the son of her sister, who was now recognised as 
the heir presumptive of their kinsman, the Earl of 
Rochedale. 

Before the decease of the old nobleman, the youth 
who was destined to succeed him lost his life in a 
boating match at Oxford, where he was pursuing his 
studies, and the title became extinct at the death of 
Lord Rochedale. 

Mrs. Falconer lived to the age of eighty, and when 
her will was read, it was found that she had be- 
queathed the estate of Falcon’s Nest, witha rent-roll 
of four thousand pounds a year, to her niece, Mrs. 
Lennox, to be held in trust by her till she could as- 
certain if Harry Melrose, of whose birth she had 
been duly informed, would accept it on certain con- 
ditions. If he refused to comply with her conditions, 
Mrs. Lennox was then to retain possession of the 
estate, and dispose of it at her own decease as she 
might wish. 

The conditions were, that Harry should seek for 
and find the bride she firmly believed fate had or- 
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dained for him, and after uniting the two last des. 
cendants of their line, he should take possession of 
the family estates, assume his true name, and resids 
there permanently. 

The income of the property Mrs. Lennox was per- 
mitted to enjoy till Harry Melrose was twenty-fiyo 
years of age ; after that time it was to accumulaty 
till the succession was finally settled. 

Mrs. Lennox was a gay and childless woman, anj 
she took no pains to inform her kinsman.of the sip- 
gular bequest made to his son, so long as the revenuo 
derived from the estate was to belong to herself. Ag 
the time approached when it was to be given up or 
surrendered definitely to her own possession, she fel] 
dangerously ill, with faint hopes that she could ever 
recover, though she might linger for months to come, 

Under these circumstances she summoned her ne- 
phew to her side, and confided to him the task of 
communicating with Clement Melrose and his son. 

While Fantasia was still a shining light in her pro- 
fession, Charles Lennox had become one of heradorers, 
but, unlike the rest of her summer friends, he had been 
faithful to her in her fall as in the hour of her most 
brilliant triumphs. Until that happened, the young 
actress had scarcely distinguished him from others 
who sought her favour, for she was a coquette at heart, 
and accepted all the homage offered to her, scarcely 
believing that any deeper or truer feeling actuated 
her lovers than she was conscious of herself. Sho 
wore her honours with the grace of a royal princess, 
and allowed her lovers to approach her only with the 
respect due to a queen. When her crown withered 
from her brow, and others fell from her, and trans- 
ferred their flatteries to a new star which had lately 
arisen on the theatrical horizon, Lennox proved true 
to his allegiance, and the humbled goddess began to 
comprehend that true love was of more worth than 
all she had lost. 

When Lennox made known his wishes, they met 
with bitter opposition from his aunt, and were re- 
ceived with extreme coldness by the father of his 
divinity. Mrs. Lennox considered Fantasia no fitting 
mate for her nephew, and Ashford wished to retain 
her under his own guardianship, in the forlorn hope 
that her power would return to her, and a brilliant 
fortune be secured before she finally bid adieu to the 
stage. Under these untoward circumstances, the 
lovers still continued to meet occasionally, and when 
separated, they corresponded ; but the ardour of Len- 
nox was faintly responded to by the object of his 
choice. Her pride was outraged by the opposition of 
his aunt, and she sometimes doubted if she would 
eventually reward his devotion by the gift of the 
hand he so perseveringly sought. . 

On the previous night, Ashford had held a private 
interview with Lennox, in which he positively stated 
that his daughter was the bride Harry Melrose was 
bound to win, if he would fulfil the conditions of Mrs. 
Falconer’s will. He offered to produce proofs, at the 
proper time, that he was himself the grandson of 
Falconer of the Vale, and that was the reason he had 
purchased the old place and resided there, thougl: 
he had thought it advisable to keep from the old 
gentleman all knowledge of the relationship that 
existed between them. His mvther had been cast 
off, and her son would probably not have been wel- 
come in the old homestead, although it had become 
his by purchase. 

He accounted for the change in his name by assert- 
ing that his family had fallen into such extreme 
poverty, that at his father’s decease he had been 

adopted by a gentleman of the name of Ashford, and 
from boyhood he had borne it as his own. 

The story, as told by him, was plausible enough, 
and as Lennox had no means of testing its truth or 
falsehood, he was easily deceived by it. In a falter- 
ing voice the lover had said: 

“You tell me this to prepare me to surrender not 
only the property I once hoped to inherit, to my 
more fortunate kinsman, but to give up to him tle 
object of my tenderest affection. It is asking a great 
sacrifice of me, Mr. Ashford.” 

Ashford regarded him very significantly as he re- 

lied : . 
pe It will remain with yourself to decide your own 
fate, Mr. Lennox. I ask nothing of you. I merely 
indicated the course that is open to you, and if you 
give Fanty up, it will be your own fault.” 

“T—I do not understand you, sir. I can sce but 
one honourable course to pursue, and that strips mo 
of all; for no man in his senses would refuse such 
girlas Fantasia, with such wealth as Harry will 
gain by securing her hand.” 

“Ah! bah! don’t talk nonsense. Fanty likes you, 
and you ought surely to be willing to make some 
sacrifice to secure her. Honour is well enough, but 
fortune is better, and those Melroses have enough 
already. They need never know anything about the 
strange will that crazy old woman made.” 

The young man regarded him a moment in dumb 
astonishment, but Ashford’scold eyes never sank be- 
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fore the indignant inquiry expressed in those that 
Jooked into them. Lennox at length asked: 

“By what right do you propose to me so base a 
preach of faith as this? If I accepted your daughter, 
as the price of my own degradation, I should be un- 
worthy to call her mine. I love her sincerely, but I 
will win her fairly and honourably, or give her up to 
the bridegroom Mrs. Falconer believed decreed to 
her by fate.” 

Ashford contemptuously shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Nothing would be easier than for you to thwart 
the decree of fatein which the old madwoman had 
such faith ; and really there would be nothing wrong 
in doing 80, in spite of your high-flown language. 
The case is simply this: you have sought and won 
the affections of the girl who represents the younger 
branch of the Falconer family, and all you have to do 
is to marry her, and thus prevent all possibility of 
the terms being fulfilled on which Harry Melrose is 
to gain possession of the inheritance that must then 
fall to you. When Fanty is your wife, you can show 
your aunt that it will be useless to communicate with 
ihe heir, because he cannot comply with the condi- 
tions, and my proofs of what I have stated shall be 
forthcoming when they are needed. Thus you will 
secure the great prosperity predicted for the fortu- 
nate possessor of Falcon’s Nest.” 

“But I am not a Falconer; not a drop of their 
blood flows in my veins. Iam related to Clement 
Melrose, through his grandmother, who was a Len- 
nox. 

“ A Scotswoman, I suppose, and that is why she 
believed in such an absurd thing as a prophecy,” said 
Ashford, contemptuously. “ What does it matter 
whether you are a Falconer or not, if you are only 
shrewd enough to gain their family estate? It may 
be yours if you will put out your hand to grasp it ; 
if you will not, you may consider everything between 
yourself and my daughter at an end, forshe shall not 
wed & poor man.” 

In a tone of anguish, Lennox said: 

“You tempt me almost beyond my power to re- 
sist: but I cannot! I cannot! The bread won by 
such treachery would be bitter to me; the love for 
which I had sacrificed my integrity would become a 
punishment tome. Your daughter must become a 
party to the deception, and I should lose all respect 
ior her; and she in time might shrink away from the 
man who had so basely defiled his honour to gain 
her. No, Mr. Ashford, I will not abuse the confidence 
of my aunt, even to win Fantasia. If she will take 
ue with what will be honourably mine at the decease 
of Mrs. Lennox, I will gladly accept her as my life’s 
blessing. If she permits your fiat to separate us, I 
uust submit to her decree.” 

“That cannot be your ultimatum; take time to 
reflect. There is no hurry, aud to-morrow you may 
think more rationally.” 

“Not a day—not an hour will I take, sir. I will 
not dally with temptation till it overcomes me. I 
have been trained in a different school from yours, 
Mr. Ashford, and I am sorry that you cannot see how 
impossible it is for me to connive at such a swindle 
as this would be. Ishall write to Mr. Melrose with- 
out delay, and inform him of the inheritance that is 
coming to his son; I shall also let him know that 
the bride his grandmother wished his son to win is 
to be found in London. When Harry is on the spot, 
Fantasia may choose between us; and if ske takes 
me then, I shall know that it is because she prefers 
ne before all others.” 

With an imprecation, Ashford said: 

“You are certainly the most impracticable young 
fool I ever have had any dealings with. When you 
have lived as long in the world as I have, you will 
understand that fortune and station are of more im- 
yortance than the absurd code of honour that leads 
you to throw up all the winning cards, and actually 
tlrow the game into your adversary’s hands. In 
her childhood Fanty was very fond of Harry Mel- 
rose, as he was of her; she has told you that we 
lived near them, and the children were often thrown 
together. If that young man comes here to claim a 
jortune which the hand of my daughter can alone 
bestow upon him, she will find it to be her duty to 
accept the fate decreed her, and I shall use all my 
power over her to bring about a union between them. 
Since you so cavalierly refuse to accede to the pro- 
posal 1 have thought it my duty to make, and have 
even spoke of it as a swindle, you cannot be sur- 
prised if my doors are henceforth closed to you. 
‘This is our last meeting, Mr. Lennox, unless you 
change your mind, and consent to swim upon the 
lide that leads to fortune.” 

“To dishonour and death rather. If I could do 
this thing I should be lower than the meanest felon, 
for he could not have had such precepts instilled into 
him, as have been the bread of my life from my youth 
up. My mother was too good a woman not to have 
clearly taught her son the distinction between right 
and wrong, and I will not dishonour her memory by 





doing that which would take from me all self-re- 
spect. No; perish love, happiness—all—all—sooner 
than yield to this temptation, great as I acknowledge 
it to be. I have taken a solemn oath to myself to do 
my duty, Mr. Ashford, let what will come of it.” 

“ Very well, sir; since your course is decided, so 
is mine. You will see my daughter no more. 
place a positive interdict on all intercourse between 

ou, and a man of such fastidious honour as you 
oast of, will mot surely attempt a clandestine cor- 
respondence with one who is now beyond your reach.” 

Lennox became very pale, but he firmly said: 

“T shall write at once to your daughter, and ex- 
plain the cause of our rupture. That is due to her, 
as I had every reason to hope that she would accept 
the offer I have made her, to make her my wife as 
soon as my aunt’s death gives me an independence. 
Before that event happens I cannot claim her, be- 
cause my aunt’s objections to the marriage are still 
as strong as ever, and she might take from me all she 
designs for me if I unite myself with Fantasia with- 
out her consent.” 

“ Perhaps she might take a different view of the 
matter if she knew Fantasia to be a Falconer.” 

“She will not learn that from me until my cousin 
comes: 
said before, and I have faith enough in her to believe 
that she will not give to my rival the hand which has 
been almost pledged to me.” 

“ Almost, but not quite,” replied Ashford, with a 
harsh laugh. “‘There’s many a slip ’twixt the cup 
and the lip,’ says the adage, and you will find out how 
true itis. But you will have no right to complain 
for you will yourself dash away the sparkling draught 
that woos your lips, and give the girl you profess to 
love to the arms of arival. Good-night, Mr. Lennox; 
you have marred your own fortune, but I shall take 
care that you do not blight that of my fair daughter.” 

Thus dismissed, the young man threw on his hat, 
nodded curtly to his host, and hurriedly left the house, 
Fantasia expected him to join her again in the sit- 
ting-room, but he felt too much annoyed and confused 
by what had just passed between Ashford and himself 
to be willing to do so. 

He wrote to Fantasia in a whirl of feeling that was 
incomprehensible to himself, and tried to explain to 
her the cause of the rupture between her father and 
himself. His letter was incoherent and unsatisfactory, 
but it was dispatched the next morning; and a few 
hours later another missive went on its way, appris- 
ing Mr. Melrose of the fact that his paternal estate 
awaited the acceptance of his son on the strange con- 
ditions imposed by his grandmother’s will. 


With extreme reluctance, Lennox finally com- | 


pelled himself to add a postscript to his communica- 
tion, which ran thus: 

“ The conditions are not impossible of fulfillment, 
for the last descendant of the younger branch of the 
Falconers is in London. She is young, accomplished, 
but by no means rich.” 

He could not prevail upon himself to say more, 
and he considered himself really heroic in having said 
so much, for love and jealousy were raging in his 
heart when he wroté the words. 

After Lennox left him, Ashford indulged himself 
in a volley of imprecations at his lack of what he 
called common sense; he then went back to the door 
of the room in which Fantasia sat, and abruptly an- 
nounced that her lover was gone, and would not soon 
return. Having done this, he retired to his own 
apartment, and locked the door, remaining deaf to 
her entreaties to be. admitted. 

Fantasia at length retired, in a state of great irri- 
tation both against her father and lover, and passed 
a very uncomfortable night. She was not so much 
in love with Lennox as to be willing to forgive any 
neglect on his part, and his abrupt departure with- 
out seeing her before he left, had deeply offended 
her. When she came in to breakfast her brow was 
clouded, and she was a shade paler than usual, but 
there was no other indication of the restless and un- 
happy hours through which she had passed. 

During the night Ashford had thought over and 
matured his plans, and he felt almost assured of their 
success. He believed that Fantasia would eagerly 
grasp at the opportunity to secure a brilliant social 
position, now that her dream of fame was ended. 
She was beautiful and fascinating enough to turn 
the head of any man, if she could only be wrought 
on to make the attempt, and now that Lennox was 
out of the way, there was no reason why she should 
not do so. 

To deepen and widen the breach between the two 
was his policy, and he promised himself that nothing 
should be wanting on his part to ensure the transfer 
of her affections tothe companion of her childhood. 
He would have the proofs of his descent from the 
Falconer family ready for inspection when Harry ar- 
rived; and it was easy enough, with his skill asa 
penman and chemist, to manufacture letiers and give 
them the appearance of age. He would forge a cer- 


tificate of his spurious parentage, purporting to have 
been given with himself to a Mr. Ashford at the time 
of his adoption, and this would suffice, he thought, 
to prove him the sonof Fanny and Harry Hurst. 

He was aware that the Melrose family were in utter 
ignorance of all that befell the Hurst family after their 
disappearance from the neighbourhood of the Vale, 
and after so great a lapse of time, it would be very 
difficult for them to prove the falsehood of his asser- 
tions respecting his own descent. Ashford remem- 
bered Harry’s early predilection for Fantasia, and he 
had no doubt that if they were again thrown toge- 
ther, he would readily yield himself to the spell of 
her beauty, and her rare power to charm all who in- 
timately approached her. All that remained for him 
to do was, to pique her pride and arouse her resent- 
ment against the rival who had already won an in- 
terest in her heart. That once accomplished, the 
reckless schemer believed the game would be won. 

Ashford was in unusual good humour at the morn- 
ing meal, though Fantasia made no effort to respond 
to his gracious advances. He turned his attention to 
Mrs. Peck, and joked and laughed with the good hu- 
moured old woman, in spite of the dark look upon 





Then Fantasia may choose between us, as I | 


the young face beside him. 

When the breakfast things were removed, he put 
aside the morning paper which his daughter silently 
offered him, and with sudden gravity said: 

“T have something important to communicate to 
you, Fanty, and I wish to converse with you in my 
own room for half-an-hour this morning.” 

Her lips slightly curled, and she curtly replied : 

“You might have said last night all that you wish 
| to say this morning, but you would not let mein 

when I asked admittance to your room. I regret 
that I have an engagement this morning, which must 
| postpone the interview you desire.” 
“Ah, indeed! it must be a very important one 
then, or you would break it to learn what I have to 
| tell you. I have news of such consequence to com- 
| municate, that if you only guessed its nature you 
would give up any other engagement sooner than 
| miss hearing it. You will come with me now, or 
await my own time for making the revelation, and 
that will not be very soon, if you are perverse enough 
to refuse to hear me when I am ready to speak.” 

Fantasia was really very anxious for an interview, 
that the sudden departure of Charles Lennox might 
be explained, though she had been stubborn enough 
to decline it when it was offered. The engagement 
of which she had spoken was of trifling moment, and 
after a moment’s reflection she rather ungraciously 
said: 

“If you really have anything to say to me that is 
worth the sacrifice of half-an-hour, I will go to your 
room with you; or, better still, Mrs. Peck will retire 
to hers, and we can speak together here.” 

That lady hastened to say: 

“T will go at once, my dear. Our little business 
can be attended to at a later hour as well as now.” 

Fantasia nodded, and Mrs. Peck’s rosy face disap- 
peared behind the door which opened into the ad- 
joining apartment. 

Fantasia then turned an attentive face to her 
father, and demurely said : 

‘*T am quite ready, sir. I suppose you wish to ex- 
plain why Mr. Lennox went off without bidding me 
good-bye last evening. When I had told him I 
should sit up for him, I think he might have been 
more polite than to rush awayas he did. Ifyouand 
he had quarrelled, that was no excuse for treating 
me so cavalierly.” 

“T scarcely think it was, but you and he must 
settle that between you,” replied Ashford, coldly. 
“That is, if he ever comes back to ask forgiveness, 
which is very doubtful. The young prig took vio- 
lent offence at a proposition I made him, which, if 
accepted, would have given him your hand, and with 
it the estate he is so ready to trausfer to Harry 
Melrose. He not only refused to do as I wished, but 
he insulted me so grossly that I forbade him to enter 
my house again.” 

Fantasia’s face slightly paled, but she steadily 
said: 

“ Unless you more clearly explain, I cannot under- 
stand how or why you have quarrelled.” 

“Tt is my purpose to explain; it was for that I de- 
tained you here. Fantasia, the time has come when 
it is necessary to confide to you something of my 
family history. I do not bear the name of my own 
father. I was adopted by a gentleman of the name 
of Ashford when I was a very young child; but I 
have always known that Hurst was the name of my 
father. Do you guess who my mother was, and how 
important it is to you that the fact that I am her 
son shall be made known to you?” 

“ How should I, sir? And why has this information 
been withheld from me so long ?” 

“ Because, until very lately, it was not necessary 
to communicate it ; and few men like to speak of suc 
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them to give up a child, to be reared on the charity 
of strangers. , Such was my lot; but that is of little 
consequence now. Fanny Ifurst, who was your 
grandmother, was the dau 
who died at the Vale since you were old enough to 
remember. I believe he had some suspicion of the 
relationship between us, or he would not have left 
his money to your mother. He could not give it to 
me, because he had sworn that no child of his un- 
grateful daughter should be recognised by him, 
but he compromised the matter by leaving all he had 
to my wife.” 

Fantasia listened in extreme astonishment, and 
she incredulously asked : 

Can this be true? Excuse nie, father, but itseems 
wonderfully like a story made up for the occasion. 
Do you wish to make me believe that Iam the cousin 
of Harry Melrose, and the bride destined by fate for 
him ?” 

“ Precisely—you are that, if you are anything. I 
do not ask you to believe my assertions, without 
bringing proofs to sustain them—important papers 
bearing on this matter. I have already written to 
my banker, in whose hands they were placed, to for- 
ward them; and when they arrive, you shall freely 





inspect them. ‘There are letters written by my 
parents before their marriage, in which their elope- 
ment was arranged; and also a certificate of my birth 


and baptism as Hiram Hurst; another of the transfer 
made of myself to Mr. Ashford, with their formal 
consent that I should take his name.” 

Fantasia sat silent for some moments, and then 
spoke in a constrained tone: 

“When those documents arrive, I shall be glad 
to examine them. It seems very strange that you 
have never hinted such a history to me before, and 
still more strange that you did not avow your near 
connection with Mr. Falconer after his death. If you 
chose to keep it setret before that event, there was 
no reason why it should not have been spoken of 
afterwards.” 

“T should have done so, but for my dislike to Cle- 
ment Melrose. I did not choose to proclaim the fact 
that we are the same blood. He had for me no 
greater affection than I cherished for him, and he 
would have expressed doubts and sought for proofs 
of our relationship, which I should have been too 
proud to exhibit then; for he always treated me 
with scant courtesy, and 1 detested him. But for 
the position in which Mrs. Falconer’s will places you 
towards his son, I would never have revealed the 
connection; but as you are undoubtedly the repre- 
sentative of the younger branch of her husband's 
family, and Harry that of the elder, I think it but 
right to let you know how brilliant a prize is within 
your grasp. Strange as it seems, the prophecy may 
be fulfilled, if you and Harry do not throw away the 
good fortune awaiting you both.” 

With sudden fire, Fantasia asked: 

“How shall I accept such prosperity, when my 
hand is almost pledged to another? Is this why you 
sought occasion to break with Charley Lennox, and 
refuse him access to me?” 

“I did not quarrel with him; I wished to make a 
union between you possible; but he grew rampant 
when I showed him how it could be effected. Heis 
a fool, and his love for you is not worth much, or he 
would have sacrificed his absurd scruples, and se- 
cured both you and the fortune that will now be 
claimed by Harry Melrose.” 

“How? In what way could he have done that ?” 

“By marrying you, to be sure, and making it im- 
possible for Harry to fulfil the chief condition named 
in Mrs. Falconer’s will. I suggested this course to 
him, and he flew into a rage, and said he would not 
become a party to such a swindle.” 

“ He was right; and | like him all the better for 
his straightforward honesty. I understand now why 
he left so abruptly. Charles Lennox is a man of 
high-toned character, and strong sense of right; 
and when he found that he was becoming entangled 
with people of such doubtful principles as you and I, 
he thought it safest to retreat. 1 have lost him for 
ever; I feel that, but I will not break my heart 
about it. I respect him, and—and I could have loved 
him with all my heart had things gone well with us.” 

In spite of her proud assertion, Fantasia’s head 
drooped upon her hands, and the cold, observant 
eyes that rested on her, saw that the whole frame 
was convulsed with emotion she vainly tried to re- 
press. After a pause, Ashford said: 

“ When you reflect on this, you will see that the 
hand of fate is stronger than mere human will. It 
is unfortunate for you that this young man should 
have been permitted to approach you so intimately, 
but you will remember that he could have gained 
all that he will now lose, if his passion for you had 
outweighed the high-flown nonsense he calls honour. 
He chose his own course, and elected to give ycu up.” 

Fantasia raised her face, which was now very pale, 
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“Of what worth am I, that he should have sacri- 
ficed the noblest part of himself to win me? He 
could not do it; I love him all the better for his re- 
fusal.” 

“Then recall him, and use your power over him 
to bring him to a just sense of what is due to both 
you and himself. You may not bea very valuable 
possession, but Lennox thiuks you are a jewel above 
price.” 

“ Yet he refused the price you would have exacted 
of him, and, strange as you may think it, I am glad 
of it. If he had accepted your suggestion, I should 
have recoiled from him. I hope he understood that ; 
so much justice he should atleast accordtome. If Iam 
so unfortunate as to claim for my father a man capable 
of offering his child to another on such terms as you 
proposed to Charles Lennox, I would sooner dic than 
lure him back to me, and tempt him, through his 
love for me, to stain his pure nature with an ect that 
in him would be acrime. He is more fortunate than 
he knows, in having escaped from both you and me.” 

“Ho! ho! he seems to have inoculated you with 
his high-flown notions, and made you as great an 
idiot as he is himself. It is a pity that two such 
paragons of principle as you and Lennox cannot join 
your destinies, and walk together in the humble 
path that we are told leads to something better in 
another life than such simpletons find in this. How- 
ever, that is now out of the question.” 

“T shall hear from him,” said Fantasia, quietly, 
“and then I will determine on the course [ shall 
pursue. If Charlie gives me up, and Harry comes 
hither to woo and win me, I cannot forsee what the 
result may be. I should like to have an aristocratic 
position, and plenty of money to spend. Since I am 
a Falconer, they seem to be my right. ShallI as- 
sume my lawful name, father, and make that poor 
Mrs. Lennox, who has treated me with such dignity, 
understand that I am of as good blood as herself ?” 

There was a tone of hard mockery in her last 
words that struck unpleasantly to Ashford’s ear. 

He brusquely said : 

“ You speak as if you doubt the truth of the state- 
ment I have made to you concerning my family. I 
have no wish to claim kindred with these proud 
gentry, and I should have been the last to put for- 
ward a claim of blood upon them, but for the peculiar 
position in which you are placed.” 

“Yes—it is very peculiar—I admit that,” she 
drily replied. “If I understand your wishes, then, 
I am to remain humble Miss Ashford till the young 
hero comes on the scene who is to make my fortune, 
and secure his own by claiming me as his wife. 
That is, if I will only consent to be claimed.” 

“Tt will be useless to make any stir in the affair 
till the proper time arrives, and my proofs of what I 
have asserted are ready to be produced. As to 
young Melrose, I shall leave him to plead his own 
cause, and I have little fear as to the result. The 
old fondness you used to cherish for each other, will 
revive when you are thrown together again, and all 
will end as I wish.” 

“ By all means get your proofs ready,” said Fan- 
tasia, in the same hard tone. “ You will have need 
of them ; though, of course, their genuineness will 
not be suspected. Prove me to be Fanny Falconer, 
for of course I have been namedafter my grandmother, 

and Fantasia is only a fantastic way of varying so 
old and respectable a name. When it is all done, 
and I find myself really Miss Falconer, I shall surely 
see that my duty plainly commands me to secure the 
family estate by accepting the heir.” 
Before Ashford could reply, she swept out of the 
room, with a smile of such mocking contempt upon 
her lips that he knew he had not deceived her. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


A suite of apartments in a fashionable hotel in 
Belgravia were occupied by Louis Linwood and his 
invalid wife. The fair Ellinor was now a faded and 
discontented looking woman, with broken spirits, and 
little strength of body left. She still clung to her 
unprincipled husband with that strength of love 
which seemed to defy neglect, and even harshness. 
Some women are so constituted that, like the spaniel, 
they will caress the hand that strikes them, and de- 
precate farther ill treatment by a show of such utter 
submission as must disarm even a cruel heart. 
Linwood endured his wife, but he had little affection 
for her. With the secret that lay between the two, 
there could be no mutual respect, and the tie that 
bound them together was a blind and passionate love 
on one side, and a contemptuous tolerance on the 
other. He flirted openly with other women, and 
embarked in every plan of dissipation or pleasure 
from which the delicate state of Mrs. Linwood’s 
health necessarily excluded her. 

She fretted and repined at this state of affairs, yet 
she bad no courage to remonstrate with the man 





youth she had possessed spirit and fire enough, but 
they were quenched by the long system of crushin 
practised by the hand she so fanatically clung to, 
and she was now a wretched hypochondriac, so take 
up with her own sufferings of mind and body that 
she cared little for anything aside from the narrow 
world in which she lived. 

Judith Brent was. still with her, and of late many 
conversations concerning Violet had taken place be- 
tween the two, The nurse urged her mistress to 
bring forward the claims of her niece, and insist on 
taking her under her own protection, now that she 
was of an age to be introduced into society. Such 
had been the programme laid down from the com- 
mencement. It had been understood between tlem 
that when Violet was old enongh to assert and main- 
tain her own rights, she was to be withdrawn from 
the obscurity in which she had been reared, and ro- 
ceived into her aunt’s house, in defiance of such op- 
position as her husband might offer. But as the time 
for action approached, Mrs. Linwood weakly shrank 
from the results which might follow such an exposé, 
and Judith’s exhortations were powerless to briug 
her to act with any decision in the matter. 

Mrs. Linwood had lately sent a valuable painting 
to her niece, and Mr. Boyle had been commissioned 
to ascertain if she was attractive in person. If sho 
was beautiful, her uncle might possibly be wrought 
on to acknowledge her, and permit her to be re- 
ceived beneath bis roof; for he had a fanatical ado- 
ration for fair women. The reply to this question 
had not yet been received, and Mrs. Linwood was 
awaiting its_arrival with some solicitude, when a 
note came to her from Ashford containing the fol- 


lowing words: 
“London, June 20th, 18—. 

“Mrs. Linwoop—Madam, I have taken every 
precaution that these lines shall be delivered to you 
without the knowledge of your husband, as I am 
aware that the child sent to my care so many years 
ago was placed with me without his consent. If you 
were the party interested in concealing her from 
others, you will comprehend the necessity of dealing 
liberally with the man who possesses your secret. | 
do not wish to make a difficulty in your family, but 
I am poor. The name I have the honour to sign will 
assure you of the truth of the statement I have made. 
To my guardianship Violet was first given, though 
of late years she has been adopted by Clement Mel- 
rose, as you are probably already aware. 

“Respectfully, HiraM ASHFORD. 

“P.S.—Yonu will find my address enclosed, and I 
shall remain at home two days in the expectation of 
hearing from you, If no communication comes, I shall 
have no resource but to apply to Mr. Linwood, and 
sell my information to him. Bus” 
Mrs. Brent was near her mistress when tkis letter 
was brought up by one of the waiters, who stated 
that it had been given to him by a tall, dark man 
with gray hair and whiskers, who paid him to de- 
liver it into Mrs, Linwood’s own hands. 
Fortunately she did not open it till after the man 
had left the room, for she grew pale as death, and 
uttered an exclamation of horror as she glanced 
down the page and ascertained its contents. 
“ What is it, madam? Why are you so much ex- 
cited ?” asked the woman, apprehensively. 
“ Read, read—what I have always dreamed has 
come to pass. That man to whom Violet was sent 
has found out who placed her with him, and—and— 
he dares to threaten me with exposure if I do not 
bribe him to keep our secret.” 
Mrs. Brent read the letter through, and calmly 
said: 
“There is no need of becoming alarmed about this, 
Miss Ellinor. The man wants money, and you can 
give him that easily enough; but my advice to you 
is, to checkmate him at once by confessing to Mr. 
Linwood the trick you played upon him, and then 
insist that your niece shall be placed in the position 
that rightfully belongs to her. You have always 
promised me to do this when Miss Violet was eighteen 
years old. She isa grown up young lady now, and 
if you don’t have courage to do what is right by her, 
you will be forced to do it by other people. Such an 
heiress as she is can’t be always kept in the back- 
ground.” : 
“Oh, I cannot! Icannot! Louis would hate and 
despise me if he knew what I have done. I could 
not let the child go with that rough Higgins; so I 
defeated his plan, and adopted one of my own. 
Violet is happy, and well cared for where she is. Let 
her remain with those good people; for if she comes 
here, it will be to destroy the little love my husband 
has forme. When I am gone, and I cannot hope to 
last much longer, justice may be done to her. Father 
Boyle has a written statement of all I have done with 
reference to her,and he also has a copy of my father's 
will, which will secure to her what is left of his 
estate.” 








and with bitter scorn replied : 


whose unkindness was slowly destroying her. In her 





She was so pallid and excited, that Judith had not 
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the heart to insist on a different course of action. 
She believed that her days were indeed numbered, 
for she was slowly wasting away with that most dire 
of all diseases, utter hopelessness. 

When Mrs. Linwood was calmer, Judith said: 

“It will be necessary to communicate with this 
man, for he is evidently aware of all the facts con- 
cerning Miss Violet, and if you cannot pluck up 
courage to tell the truth to your husband, what Ash- 
ford asks as a bribe for holding his peace, must be 
given to him.” 

“Yes; I fully understand that. Luckily I have 
means, for Louis gave me a considerable sum when 
he won so much at Homberg. Once I would not use 
his gains, but he has squandered so much of my own 
fortune, that I often have no other resource. They 
must serve me now, Judith, and you must see this 
Ashford, and learn how much he will demand to keep 
the secret a year longer. By that time I shall be 
dead, and it will not matter then who is told.” 

In her quiet, matter of fact way, Mrs. Brent said: 

“It is growing late in the day, and I had better go 
out at once and see this man before dark. If you are 
left in suspense, you may have one of your nervous 
attacks, and a night without sleep would be a very 
bad thing for you, ma’am.” 

“You are very good, Judith, but that is nothing 
new tome. Without your care and companionship, 
I should have been in my grave long ago; and when 
Iam gone, you will find that I have not forgotten 
you. Go, while I can spare you, and make the best 
terms you can with this Ashford.” 

“ How is the money to be conveyed to him, ma’am ? 
I must be prepared every way, you know, if I am to 
negociate with him.” 

“ Ascertain the price at which his silence is to be 
bought, and I will send him a cheque on wy banker. 
He can get it cashed himself.” 

“Very well, ma’am, then I will go at once.” 

Mrs. Brent put on a black shawl, a close bonnet, 
with a thick veil, and went out on her errand. She 
tock a cab at the first corner, and after a brisk drive 
of half-an-hour, was set down in front of the number 
she had given the driver. She paid and dismissed 
him, and then collecting herself for the interview 
before her, rang at the door, and inquired for Mr. 
Ashford. 

(To be continued.) 








FACETI£A, 


A Goon physician saves us, if not always from the 
disease, at least from a bad physician. 

WuEN a landlord shows you excessive civility, be 
sure that he expects to put it down in the bill. 

As people spriakle the floors before. they clean 
them, so some ladies sprinkle their husbands with 
tears, in order to clean them—out. 

“Is there any danger of the boa-constrictor biting 
me?” asked a lady-visitor at the Zoological Gardens. 
“Not the least, marm,” replied the showman; “he 


” 


never bites—he swallows his wittles whole! 

Ir may amuse the people who affect to spell their 
names with a double f, that not only were the ffar- 
ingtons and the ffrenches so spelt, but also the ffouls 
and every ffriday in the year. It was the old way 
of writing a capital F. 

“Tue TALE oF A Story.”—The tongue when it 
gives utterance to a falsehood.— Will-o’-the- Wisp. 

“CONSCIENCE MoNEY” WITH A VENGEANCE.— 
Mr. Gladstone’s grant to Maynooth.— Will-o’-the- 
Wisp. 

Wuat is the difference between a good oyster and 
abad one? One is a native, and the other a settler! 
—Will-o’-the- Wisp. 

Wuy of all civil servants are policemen the most 
tobe envied? Because they are permitted to take 
a change of (h)air.— Will-o’-the- Wisp. 

MONEY AND MONLY'S WORTH. 

We are glad to see it announced that Blackfriars 
Bridge is all but completed. The work of taking 
down some of the scaffolding has already been com- 
menced, and the piles around the buttresses are 
being removed. ‘The point, however, that is made 
the most of by the constructors of the new bridge is 
its cheapness. It is stated that it has only cost 
820,0000. If this is economy, the sooner the tunnel 
under the Straits of Dover is put in hand the better ; 
for, according to the estimates, this great work will 
only cost about ten times that amount. Let us hope, 
though, the same firm will not have the contract; 
for, as Blackfriars Bridge has taken ten years to 
build, at the same rate the submarine tunnel would 
not be completed ina hundred, which would bea 
little too long, even for British patience.—Tomahawk. 


_ DisaprointinG.—We see advertised “ The new 
improved Baby, requires no feeding, and is warranted 





not tocry.” This isa real blessing to fathers and 
mothers, and distracted lodgers—and to be had, too, 
for a few stamps; but is it not rather, cruel to offer 
to send the litile dear by the post? (Great blow to 
our hopes—‘“ the new, improved Laby” we find is 
only what so many actual babies are boasted to be— 
“a regular picture !”"—Punch. 
SIR JONATHAN FALSTAFF, 

Prince of Wales: “Sirrah, do I owe you a thou- 

sand pound ?” 


Sir Jonathan: “A thousand pound, Al’?—Four | 
Thy love is worth four hundred | 


hundred million ! 
million: Thou owest me thy love.”—sShakespeare 
(slightly altered).— Punch. 


GRANDILOQUENCE FOR BUMBLEDOM.—It might 
please the fancy of Vestrymen, Churchwardens, 
Overseers, and other such cfficials, to assimilate do- 
mestic and parochial to foreign and diplomatic cant, 


and, by way of a beginning, instead of “local self- | 


government,” for the future always say “topical au- 
tonomy.”—Punch. 

Foun Piray.—A wag wishing to sella betting-man 
of our acquaintance, offered to lay him odds against 
the favourite—in eggs. “Bah !” said the betting-man, 
“T wouldn't book such a poultry bet !”—Fun. 

Nor a Suave.—Mr. Childers has placed our sail- 
ors on the same footing—or rather chinnivg—with 
our soldiers and our police. Shaving is to be dis- 
pensed with in the navy. Jack is not to be razéed 
any more than his frigate. Let us hope that this 
immunity from scrapes will not be confined to the 
time he is at sea,—Fun. 





THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE RUSTIC. 


A GRAVE philosopher, whose name 

To Scythia gave resplendent fame, 

Intent his knowledge to increase, 

A journey took through classic Greece, 

Where, to his profit and delight, 

He saw full many a novel sight, 

Towers, temples, people—and much more, 

(As brave Ulysses did of yore) ; 

But chiefly he was struck to see 

A simple man, of low degree, 

Untaught in philosophic page, 

But in his life a very sage. 

His farm—a little patch of land— 

He tilled with such a clever hand, 

It yielded all he cared to spend, 

And something more to treat a friend. 
Approaching where the rustic now 

Was clipping at an apple-bongh, 

The Scythian gave a wondering look 

To see him wield his pruning-hvok, 

Here lopping off a withered limh, 

There reaching high a branch to trim, 

Correcting nature everywhere, 

But always with judicious care. 

“ Sir,” said the tourist, “ tell me why 

This wanton waste that meets my eye ? 

Your husbandry seems rather rough ; 

Time’s scythe will cut them soon enough !” 

“Nay,” said the sage, “I only dress 

My apple-trees, and curb excess ; 

Enhancing thus—as seems but wise— 

My fruit in sweetness, tale and size!” 
Returning home the Scythian took 

Without delay his pruning-hook, 

On all his trees the knife he tried, 

And cut and carved on every side ; 

Nor from his murderous work refrained, 

Till naught but barren stumps remained! 

MORAL, 

This Scythian sage resembles those 

Who deem their passions are tlicir foes ; 

And who, instead of pruning where 

Excess requires the owner's care, 

Cut down the tree that God has made 

With fierce repressiou’s cruel blade ; 

And thus, for future life, destro 

All precious fruit of human joy! J. 








GEMS. 


ForGET injuries and remember benefits; if you 
receive one remember it. 

Tue apprehension of evil is many times worse 
than the evil itself; and the ills a man fears he shall 
suffer, he suffers in the very fear of them. 

A sportt child is an unfortunate victim, wh® 
proves the weakness of his parents’ judgment 
much more forcibly than the strength of their affos- 
tion, 

Ir is much easier to think right without doing 
right, than to do right without thinking right. Just 
thoughts may, and often do fail of producing just 


| deeds ; but just deeds are certain to beget just 


; thoughts. 
Go not to a very large and fashionable party to 
see the chosen of your heart; how can you expect to 
| find a diamond in a field covered with sparkliug dew- 
drops. 
SUDDEN prosperity as often makes men mad as ad- 
versity. Wise men, however, have their right hand 
for riches, and their left for poverty, while their head 
is indifferent to either. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 
| To Destroy Ants.—Calomel and sugar put be- 
tween oyster shells firmly closed together, will soon 
destroy them. If in a garden, bury the shells in the 
ground close to the ants’ nest. 

ELDERBERRY Inx.—The mode of making it is a$ 
| follows: one-half gallon of juice of elderbervies, 1 
| ounce copperas, 2 drams alum, 20 drops creosote dis- 
' solved in a small quantity of alcohol. Tho ink keeps 

the violet colour for several years. 

WINDOW-CLEANING.—Glass panes, constantly ex- 
| posed to the action of the sun and rain, are soon de- 
| teriorated, as the potash they contain combines with 
| the carbonic acid of the air, A whitish opaqueness is 
the consequence of this action; and in order to 
'make the pane return to its pristine transparency, 
| rubbing it with dilute hydrochloric acid is recom- 
mended, and then cleaning with moistened whiting. 
By this means, it is said, glass in an extreme state 
of decomposition may be completely restored. 

CHERRY JELLY.—Remove the stones and stalks 
from two pounds of dark ied, fleshy cherries, and-put 
the cherries into a basin. Pound the kernels, and 
squeeze the juice of four lemons through a tammy. 
Mash the cherries with a wooden spoon, adding in 
first half a pint of currant jelly, then the kernels, and 
lastly the lemon juice, and mix all well together. 
Boil and skim a pint of thick clarified sugar aud 
isinglass. Put the cherries into a jelly bag, pour the 
sugar and isinglass over them, and run through till 
quite clear. Add more sugar if not sweet enough, 
or more lemon juice if acid be required. Wet the 
mould, place it in ice, and fill it with the jelly, not 
turning it out until the last moment. 


MISCEANLLEOUS. 


Tue Spa gaming-tables will be suppressed on the 
31st October, 1872. 
TAMBERLIK, the well-known tenor, has just set up 
a large manufactory of firearms at Madrid. 
Tue Irish International Rifle Match will come off 
in Dublin in the third week in June. 
We hear that it is her Majesty’s intention to visit 
Switzerland again this summer 
THE Queen has written a letter to the Emperor 
j thanking the Court for their kind reception of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. 
| Tue English sparrows let loose in Philadelphia 
| Park disdain the little houses built for them, and are 
| making nests for themselves. 
| Kine Joun’s Towenk, one of the oldest buildings 
| of Windsor Castle, is now iu course of restoration by 
| Messrs. Watson and Burfoot, who are also repairing 
| the Magazine Tower, on the north side of the palace, a 
short distance from the Winchester Tower. 
| Tue Empress during her journey to Egypt will 
, be accompanied by an historian. This is following 
the precedent set by the Prince of Wales in havius 
| Dr. Russell as a chronicler of the incidents of thc 
| journey. 
Tue Emperor Napoleon is having a villa built .t 
Rome on the Palatine Hill. The ground has been 
| bought from the King of Naples for a sum of 5),000., 
and on the spot are found the remains of the Faiace 





of the Caesars. 
| Iris stated that should the Empress Eugenie be 
| present at the inauguration of the Suez Canal, in 
| October next, the Empress of Austria will meet her 
| Majesty there. he King and Queen of the Belgiass 
have received invitations to attend the ceremony, 
and also the King and Queen of Greece. 

Tr is expected that the railway between Paris aud 
Constantinople will be completed in about five years. 
The journey will then occupy sixty-nine hours, aud 
it is calculated that the various railway companics 

| on the route will employ 100,000 men. 

No less than 128,000/. has been voted this year for 
keeping up the parks and pleasure-grounds of Lou- 

‘don. For that sum surely something more might be 

‘done to make them really pleasures. Regent's Park 
in some places is quite undrained—a periect swamp 
in wet weather. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Linpsay.—Lord Byron died, April 19, 1824. 

Prrer BELL.—War was declared against Russia, March 
23, 1554. 

K. P.—Your handwriting is distinct enough, but dis- 
figured by flourishes. 

Grorce BowLer.—Get a veterinary surgeon to look at 
the horse. 

Baxrer.—There was an extraordinary fall of flies in 
London im 1707. 

Evunice.—Try sea-baths. We have no doubt they would 
do you good. 

Y. P.—The Conde Mellor was prime minister to the 
King of Portugal. . 

Knare.—Fenelon, the author of “ Telemachus” 18 
buried in the old cathedral of Cambrai, a town in the Ne- 
ther lands on the river Scheldt. 

Tom B. C.—We have heard of ‘Tom Brown’s School 
Days,” by Tom Hughes; but we have never heard any- 
thing of the club you mention. 

MILpRED 8.—Better go toa good dentist and have your 
teeth stopped. You should never delay in these cases, as 
teeth decay very rapidly. 

Joun Hiiton.—We would advise you to stay at home. 
You would not be happy if you ran away to sea against 
the wish of your parents. Think before you leap, John. 

A Scnooierrt.—Seneca was an orator, poet, and his- 
torian, the tutor of Nero, afterwards Emperor of Rome, 
who caused him to be bled to death. 

G. A. W.—Hexham is in Northumberland ; formerly 
celebrated for the forest where Queen Margaret met the 
robber. 

JenreE.—Sour-krout is prepared from all kinds of cab- 
bages. It is a favourite article of food with the Ger- 
lnans. 

Royaist.—It was at Clerkenwell Close that Oliver 
Cromwell's house formerly stood. It was there that the 
death warrant of Charles I. was signed, January, 1649. 

Pre.Ham.—The Broad Arrow is a mark for goods be- 
longing to the royal dockyardor navy. It is said to have 
been ordered to be used in 1698, in consequence of rob- 
beries from the government stores. 

ONE IN PerpLexity.—The affair is of a purely domestic 
character, and we could not interfere by offering any ad- 
vice. Doubtless there are faults on both sides, Consult 
a mutual friend on whom you may rely. 

Oup Currosiry.—The Soane Museum is No. 13, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. Itw — formed by Sir John Soane, the 
architect, who died in 1237. It contains Egyptian and 
other antiquities, valuable paintings, rare books, &c. 

Tom Green.—No; you are wrong—the death of the 
Emperor Nerva and the accession of Trajan occurred in 
93. The Plague of Rome in 78. Ten thousand persons 
died in one day. 

Sartor Boy.—Sinope is an ancient seaport of Asia 
Minor, formerly capital of the kingdom. It is said to 
have been the birthplace of Diogenes, the cynic philoso- 
pher. 

M. D.—The invention of the Tourniquet was said to 
have been by Morelli, at the siege of Besancon, 1674. J. 
l.. Petit, in France, invented the screw tourniquet in 
1718. 

L. W. R.—1. A Member of Parliament could assist you. 
Failing that, apply at Trinity House. 2. Your caligraphy 
is quite good enough fora post-oflice situation, provincial 
or metropolitan. 

ANGEL OF THE Derr.—The lines are pretty fair as an 
imitation of Edgar Allan Poe, but they do not possess 
suilicient original poetic merit to warrant us in giving 
them a place. 

ConservativE.—Kentish fire was a term given to the 
continued cheering, common at the Protestant meetings 
held in Kent about 1828 and 1829, with the view of pre- 
venting the passing of the Catholic Relief Bill. 

G. W.—A jeri facias is a judicial writ when judgment 
is obtained for debt or damages, by which the sheriff is 
commanded to levy the same on the goods and chattels of 
the defendant. 

Dicx.—Certainly it was against etiquette for you to raise 
your hat to the lady, and then cross the road to speak to 
her, when you were perfectly well aware that your doing 
so was unpleasant to her. She treated you as you de- 
served, 

Jouy and Harry.—1. Certainly not. We are only too 
glad to be able to give you the information. 2. The Bell- 
rock lighthouse is nearly in front of the Frith of Tay, one 








of the finest in Great Britain. It is 115 feet high, is built 
upon a rock that measures 427 feet in length and 200 in 
breadth, and is about 12 fect under water. It was erected 
in 1806. It is provided with two bells for hazy weather. 
Tradition says upon this rock the abbots of the ancient 
monastery of Aberbrothock succeeded in fixing a bell in 
such a manner that it was rung by the impulse of the sea, 
thus warning mariners of their impending danger. Tra- 
dition also tells us that this apparatus was carried away 
by a Dutchman, who was afterwards lost upon the rocks 
with his ship and crew. 

ANG@LER.—1. The laws relating to salmon fisheries were 
consolidated and amended in 1861, and the report of a 
commission of inquiry (including Sir William Jardine) 
was published in Feb., 1862. 2. An act restricting the 
exportation of salmon was passed in 1863. 

GEORGE BARKER.—Pews in churches were not in use i® 
England till long after the Reformation, about the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century. The earliest reading-pew 
with a date is one at Geddington St. Mary Northamp- 
tonshire, dated 1602. 

Youne Srupent.—The Greek phalanx consisted of 
8,000 in a square battalion, with shields joined, and spears 
crossing each other. The battalion formed by Phi 7 of 
Macedon, called the Macedonian phalanx, was formed by 
him 360 B.c, 

Mecuanic, No1.—The corps of Engineers was formerly 
a civil corps, but was made a military force and directed 
to rank with the Artillery, April 25, 1787. It is not ne- 
cessary to be a mechanic, but an examination must be 
passed, 

ADDIELAIDEE.—1, Oatmeal and groats taken raw are 
certainly injurious. 2. Medium, 3. We can give no re- 
ane for the purpose required. 4. All depends upon the 

tyle of face. 5. Eggs taken raw and vocal exercise. 6. 
Handwriting careless—do not write fast. 

A Wivow.—1. Your only remedy is through the County 
Court. Yours is a very d case, and we feel for you. 
The man is a thorough scamp, and only to be dealt with 
by law. 2. Under the circumstances it would be as well 
to remain where you are. 


AN EVENING SKETCH. 
The western skies, suffused with orange tints, 
Are gilding all with bright vermilion gleam ; 
And through this dim old wood the soft light glints 
Sweet on the flower-hemmed stream : 


And lichened stones, left dry within its bed, 
Grow purple-yellow all along its course ; 
While here and there a gold-tipped poppy-head 
Vies with the gaudier gorse. 


Saeed mossed oak trunks and glistening beech tree 
201e8, 
The midges dance, in compact circle knit ; 
And in and out the sand-banks, drilled in holes, 
The twittering martins flit. 
Bird calls to bird—echo to echo calls; 
The woodiman’s langhter from the higher ground 
Comes blended with the sound of waterfalls, 
In depth of peace profound. 


And now the gentle airs of eve have birth, 
Whereat they wander on their peaceful way, 
Breathing a benison o’er the sleeping earth, 
And requiem o’er the day. ° a 


S. B.—Your question can be answered better by refer- 
ring you to the experience of those ladies among your 
friends or acquaintances who happen to have bad hus- 
bands. There are conflicting opinions as to what “ bad- 
ness” is. 

Crerise.—We do not think you are in love with either, 
or you would not hesitate so long. We fancy from your 
letter that you are still heart-whole, in spite of your pro- 
fessions to the contrary. At twenty you can afford to 
wait a little longer. 

Puitire Hatrron.—Yes. There is a famous quicksilver 
mine at Guanza Velica, in Peru, and there are two other 
noted ones—one near Almaden, in the province of La 
Mancha, in Spain ; theother at Idria, a town of Germany, 
in Carniola. 

Puitre B.—Victoria Regia is the magnificent water- 
lily, brought to this country from Guiana by Sir Robert 
Schomburgk, in 1838, and named after the Queen. Five 
specimens are at the Botanic Gardens, at Kew, Regent’s 
Park, &c. It was grown in the open air in 1855. 

D. A. N.—Mr. Gould’s beautiful collection of the skin 
of humming birds was exhibited at the Zoological Gardens, 
London, 1851. His elaborate work on them, in five folio 
volumes, with richly-coloured plates, was completed in 
1862. 

Frstz.—The princes of the Empire assembled at 
Frankfort, a.p. 1338, and established the famous consti- 
tution called ‘‘The Pragmatic Sanction,” by which it 
was determined that the pope had no right to approve or 
reject the election of an emperor. 

O.ea.—Leek is the Welsh emblem in consequence of 
a command from Dewi or David, afterwards Archbishop 
of St. David’s, in 519. On the day that King Arthur won 
a great victory over the Saxons, Dewi is said to have or- 
dered the soldiers to place a leek in their caps. 

AtrorNeEy’s CLerx.—Custom is a law, not written (lex 
non scripta), established by long usage and consent ; and 
it is distinguished from lex scripta, or the written law. It 
js the rule of law when it isderived from 1189 downwards. 
gixty years custom is binding in the civil law, and forty 
y ears in ecclesiastical cases. 

Buive Jackxet.—The Foreign Enlistment Act, 59, Geo. 
III., c. 69 (1819), forbids British subjects to enter the 
service of a foreign state without licence from the king 
or privy council, and also the fitting out and equipn-ant 
of ships for any foreign power, to be em, ‘oye against any 
power with which our Government is at peace. 

F. A. HensHaw.—Mahomet was born at Mecca in 570. 
His early life was passed as a caravan driver between 
Mecca and Damascus. At twenty-eight he married Ca- 
diga, a rich widow, and afterwards commenced his re- 
ligious vocation. He accordingly d much of his time 
ina cave near Mecca, where, with the aid of a Persian 
Jew and two Christians, he compiled his Koran, and at 


the age of forty, publicly called himself the apostle 
God. His absurdities caused him to be driven he 
Mecca to Medina, in the famous a of the Hegira, or 
flight, 622. He died suddenly at the age of sixty-two. 

TRoUBADOUR.—The fleur de lis is the emblem of France 
It is said to have been brought from heaven by an ange| 
to Clovis, he having made a vow that if he proved vic. 
torious in a pending battle with the Alemanni, nea 
Cologne, he would embrace Christianity, 496. It was the 
national emblem till the revolution in 1789, when the tri. 
colour (red, white, and blue), was adopted. 

A Taree Years’ Wire.—We must acknowledge that 
the conduct of your husband is extremely selfish in leay- 
ing you alone evening after evening to amuse himself 
with his bachelor friends. However, have patience ; he 
may not be aware how much you prize his society. Con- 
trive to render his home cheerful, and do not take the ad- 
vice of your friend Mrs. Blank. 

Forist.—Tulips came to England from Vienna in 1578, 
It is recorded in the register of Alkmaer, in Holland, 
that in 1639, 120 tulips with the offsets sold for 9),0) 
florins, and that one called the ‘‘ Viceroy” sold for 4,023 
guilders. The States i this ruinous traffic. ‘The 
So 4 tree was brought to Eagland from America about 


_Musictan.—-Dies Ire (‘‘ day of wrath”) is a Latin me. 
disval hymn on the day of judgment. It is ascribed to 
various authors, amongst others to Pope Gregory the 
Great (died about 604), and to St. Bernard (died 1153), 
but it is generally considered to have been composed by 
Thomas of Celano (died 1255), and to have been used in 
the Roman service of the mass before 1385. 

Signatman.—Campbell’s Act, introduced by Lord 
Campbell, in order to compel railway companies to grant 
compensation for accidents, was passed in 1846; amended 
in 1864. In accordance with it, the family of a gentleman, 
killed through the breaking of a rail, obtained a veriict 
for 13,0001. from the Great Northern Railway Company, 
On appeal the sum was reduced. 

Srur.—l. By the rider pressing his legs to the horse’s 
flanks, and keeping up his head, he may be made to 
lightly on his fore , and the same should be done if 
actu: - ! stumble, so as to afford him assistance. 2. Do 
not suffer the horse to move until your seat is properly 
adjusted ; when collecting the reins, take one in fie right 
yr the legs, and induce the horse to move slowly 

‘0 ‘ 


Anxious H.—To cure your deafness, take three drops 
of poe gall, warm, and drop into the ear on going to 
bed. e ear must be thoroughly syringed with warm 
soap and water in the morning. The gall must be applied 
for three successive nights: It is only efficacious when 
the deafness is produced by cold. The most convenient 
way of warming the gall is by holding it in a silver spoon 
over the flame of a candle. 

N. O. K.—1. Hold the parts of the velvet you wish to 
renovate over a basin of hot water with the lining of the 
article next the water ; the pile will soon rise and assume 
its original beauty. 2. By orders issued Nov. 9, 18%, 
flogging was very much diminished in the army, and ou 
December following it was ordered that first-class seamen 
should not be flogged, except after a trial. Since that it 

been abolished altogether. 3. Handwriting inditfer- 
ent ; practise more. 

Booxmaxker.—1. The first racing calendar was publishe? 
by Johu omy | in 1727. 2. Flying Childers was bred in 
1715, by the Duke of Devonshire, It was allowed by 
sportsmen to have been the fleetest horse that ever ran 
at Newmarket, or that was ever bred in the world. He 
ran four miles in six minutes and forty-eight seconds, or 
at the rate of 35} miles an hour, carrying nine stone two 
, verveng He died in 1741, aged twenty-six eee 3. The 

ockey Club began in the time of George II. 

Fora, twenty-three, dark, and amiable. 
must be tall and fair. 

Maup, twenty, tall, fair, blue eyes, and of a lively dis- 
position. Respondent must be tall and rather good look- 
ing. 

Rosk, eighteen, medium height, dark eyes, fond of 
music, and amiable, Respondent must be tall, fair, and 
have a little money. 

F. J., eighteen, dark hair and eyes, considered good 
looking, and of a respectable family. Respondent inust 
be dark, good looking, and have an income. 

R. G., sixteen, fair, dark hair and eyes, and respectable. 
Respondent must be dark, good looking, and have au in- 
come. 

Hewrierra, twenty-one, light hair, blue eyes, gool 
looking, domesticated, and fond of music. Would prefer 
a clerk in good circumstances. Colour of hair, medium 
brown, with a golden tinge. Handwriting too scratchy. 

Dark-EYED Per, twenty-four, dark curly hair, and af- 
fectionate. Respondent must be about thirty, fair, re 
spectable, and a sailor. Would like to exchange cavtvs de 
visite, 

CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 

A. B. L. is responded to by—*‘ Wicked E es,” twenty- 
three, fair, curly hair, amiable, and fond of the sea. 
Would like to exchange cartes de visite. 

G. CLrark by—‘ E, K. T.” 


Respondent 
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